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Hotes, 


LINCOLN’S INN GATEWAY. 
(See 8t» 8, i, 261.) 

Iam sure that I only give utterance to the general 
feeling of subscribers when I heartily thank all 
those concerned for the very interesting illustrated 
article on ‘ Took’s Court and its Neighbourhood ’ 
which appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ at the above reference. 
I confess, however, that I read with something of a 
qualm the editorial note which appeared at the 
end of that article to the effect that the venerable 

way of Lincoln's Inn is believed to be “ most 
ilapidated,” and that ‘‘the greater part of it 
cannot possibly be kept standing.” Being deeply 
interested in the preservation of this picturesque 
relic, I have since looked up an article by Mr. 
A. C. Ranyard, published in Knowledge for 
June 2, 1890, and a correspondence which 
ge in the following July, and I venture to 
link that the Editor must for once have been 
misinformed. This correspondence embodies re- 
ports on Lincoln’s Inn Gateway from three eminent 
architects, all of great experience in the treatment 
of old buildings, and each of whom had examined 
it during the previous month. I will extract a few 
Sentences from their reports. Mr. Crickmay found 
the gateway to be “with few exceptions in a 
sound and substantial condition.” Mr. Philip 
Webb pointed out that “the structure bas auf- 





fered—as almost all old buildings have—from 
careless caprice in the alterations made from time to 
time to suit change of use,” but that, on the whole, 
it has stood the strain remarkably well, and he 
records it as his opinion that “there would be no 
difficulty in soundly repairing it, and making the 
different rooms in it comfortably habitable, at a 
comparatively small cost.” Mr. Micklethwaite 
said 

“ Considering all that it has gone through the condition 

of the fabric is remarkably good. There are, indeed, 
some ugly fissures, sufficiently alarming to people with- 
out practical knowledge; and the effect of them is 
heightened by the tie-bars which have lately been 
inserted. But the fissures are due to causes which may 
easily be removed, and the tie-bars have more effect in 
the creation of panic than in the support of the 
building.” 
After mentioning the defects, none of which he 
considered serious, he gave it as his opinion that the 
gateway could be easily repaired, and advised that 
it should be kept in its present form, with only 
such changes as might be necessary for its per- 
manent stability. His report closes with the 
following pregnant words :— 

“ Private owners may, perhaps, plead the necessity of 
getting the fullest return out of their property. But no 
such need presses the owners of Lincoln's Inn; and I 
hope that that ancient body will value the visible 
evidence of its antiquity which this gatehouse and the 
buildings south of it afford more highly than any 
increase of rental which might be got by their demoli- 
tion.” 

Since these reports were published I fear that 
the repairs then thought advisable have not been 
carried out; but the gateway, so far as one can 
judge from the outside, seems to have developed 
no fresh signs of weakness. It has stood firm for 
upwards of 370 years, and I feel convinced that if 
treated with the most ordinary care, it may still 
be serviceable when our children’s children shall 
have passed away. Putte Norman. 





FRIMLEY CHAPEL AND JOHN STEVENS'S 
CHANTRY. 

From the MSS. which the editor of the ‘ History 
of Surrey ’ says were in possession of the Tichborne 
family I am enabled to give an interesting account 
of Frimley Chapel and John Stevens’s Chantry. 
The titles to the fee of the Manor and Court Roll 
extracts afford much genealogical knowledge of 
many families, besides useful topography relating 
generally to Surrey. 

Dr. Harris believed the chapel to have been a 
chantry to the Abbey of Chertsey, and to have 
been destroyed about the time of the Dissolution ; 
but I find the chapel-house was long afterwards 
tenanted by Edward Watts, who, in his petition to 
“his very good ffrynd and landlord Mr. Benia- 
menn Tytchbourne Esquire,” who was lord of 
Frimley,says he “ desyreth a favorable rabte of the 
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ffyne of the Chappell howse and the land belong- 
inge to the same w® is rentydd att 8 li, by the 
eare.” A marginal note says the fine was 12I., 
Leriot a steere, rent 4s., and a query what land 
remains to the chapel house besides which came to 
Edward Watts by descent. In a subsequent 
copyhold title is the copy for a cottage called the 
** Chappell howse.” 

It is returned among the possessions of Chertsey 
Abbey, temp. Hen. VIII. 

The Committee appointed 1549 returned that 
Frimley Chapel was built in Ash parish as one of 
ease, four miles from parish church of Asb, in 
which chapel was John Stevens's chantry for 
maintenance of priest to say mass for ever under 
incumbency of John Snellinge, of no learning or 
living, giving pension out of Newark Monastery, 
with value of lands, plate, ornaments and bells. 

In 1657 the records were searched at the entreaty 
of one Mr. Robert Blanchard, by one Mr. More, 
keeper of the ancient records kept in the Augmen- 
tation Office at Westminster, and one Mr. Jones, a 
clerk in ye chancerie, from which it appears : 

That in 1 Edward VI., John Stevens's chantry, 
or chapel, in Frimley, in Asb, Surrey, came to 
the Crown, together with divers lands, meadows, 
&c., and the houses called “‘ The Bell,” in Bagshot, 
and “ The Whitebarte,” in Frimley, at 51. 19s, 5d. 
per annum belonging thereunto. The badge of 
the white bart was first given 1396 ; the legend 
says its title was derived from the white stag 
caught at Besantine, near Bagshot, in Windsor 
Forest, with the collar round its neck, hence its 
frequency as the sign of inns. It is curious the 
legend is almost local. 

That in 3 Edward VI., March 15, all the 
lands and houses which were first given by John 
Stevens for the maintenance of a priest to sing in 
the said chapel were sold to John Doddington and 
William Ward. From the grant the consideration 
is given as 1,675. 4s. 8d., and they had conveyed 
to them, in fee, one annual rent of 31s, 4d. out of 
John Stevens’s chantry in Frimley; Combesmeade 
in Grove Frimley 3 a., Bell in Bagshot, in Windles- 
ham, Halmede 7a., Colyers plot in Asb, all in 
tenure of Edith Strange, widow; the Hert in 
Frimley, Colford Meade 2a., land in Frimley 16 a., 
Hob or Hoke Mead in Farnboro’ 3 a., in tenure of 
Wm. Gunner; Lampe Mead 2a., in tenure of 
Richard Forster ; lands, meadows, and pastures 
in Ash formerly in tenure of Ralph Talvin, then 
of Ralph Vine. But another record, dated 
December 24, 3 Edward VI., says all the 
above lands, &c., anciently belonged to the same 
chantry for the maintenance of a priest to sing 
partly there, showing the same to have been held 
in socage, giving the annual and saleable values of 
the premises, “ The Bell” and “Whitehart,” said 
to be then somewhat ruinous and in decay, that 
the premises were valued, December 15, 2 Edward 





VI., for John White of London, grocer, with an 
account of timber on Myche-Ryden in Ash, and 
the other premises. Myche-Ryden was probably 
the whole or a portion of the property said to be 
in Ash, and sold to Doddington and Ward, and 
most of the above lands are afterwards given in 
the copyhold title. 

That only the chapel, churchyard, and mansion. 
house were reserved at the rent of 5s. yearly, and 
kept by the king, and the same were reserved in 
Queen Mary’s grant of Frimley Manor to Jobs 
White, citizen and grocer of London. 

It is stated that one Mr. Chislett, that lived 
near “The Lion Tavern,” in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, by 
the New Market (presumably Clare Market) was 
then Auditor for the County of Surrey. 

There was no pension out of Frimley or Ad 
mentioned in the Survey of Bisham, 27 Hen 
VIII, ; but in 31 Hen. VIII.,upon the last erection 
of Bisham Abbey, when divers personages, per- 
sions, and revenues of Chertsey Abbey were given 
to Bisham Abbey in pensions, a pension of 5s 
appears for chapel of Ash. 4 Edward VI, 
1-2 P. & M., down to Charles I, there is a pen- 
sion of 5s. for Frimley Chapel as long as it wass 
chantry and occupied, not being paid when vacant 
and unoccupied. 

Oa January 30, 1606, Thomas Bilson, Bishop of 
Winchester, dedicated Frimley churchyard for s 
place of burial, with 4/. yearly allowance towards 
maintenance of curate in the chapel, hamletteers 
of Frimley allowing the rest themselves ; but the 
warden and fellows’ approbation does not appear, 
as it should have done, under their seal ; it is 
thought they never gave it. The inhabitants con- 
tended the chapel was built by them; but it was 
rather a chantry to say mass for the souls of some 
deceased. Why else was the chapel put (not 
pulled) down, and the means sold away in King 
Edward’s days? The bishop simply consecrated 
the chapel and chapel yard for burials, and not for 
Divine service, the order having a limitatioo io 
respect of the incumbency or rectory, while on 
inquiry it appeared the college never gave its 
consent or licence under the seal of the warden 
and fellows. But the inhabitants of Frimley com 
ditioned with the bishop to pay 6l. yearly towards 
maintenance of a curate. Mr. Matkins, incum- 
bent of Ash, agreed only for his time to pay 4, 
and the bishop only ordained it on the 61 
being paid to the curate of Frimley by the in- 
habitants thereof, to free them from coming each 
Sunday and holy day to their mother church of 
Ash; and so long as the incumbent of Ash paid 
the 4/. to the curate of Frimley the inhabitants 
of Frimley were to desire no more, compiain for 
no more, go to law for no more, to be allowed ot 
contributed by the parish of Ash, though the ix 
habitants of Frimley were, nevertheless, to go ° 
Midsummer Day in each year to their mother 
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church of Ash, to continue their homage and duty 
thereto. 

Jobn Stile, sen. and jun., John Bartholomew, 
Barnard Browne, Robert Goodenough, John Gates, 
John Walker, Jobn Steffeild, Wm. Browne, John 
Knight, Robert Hillier, Hy. Reeves, Thomas 
Sadler, Peter Wye, Robert Watts, sen. and jun., 
Thomas Lashford, George Bannister, Robert 
Center, Richard Searle, Wm. Cobbett and Richard 
Gonner, as the inhabitants of Frimley, presented 
their hamble petition, setting forth that the chapel 
anciently belonged to Chertsey Abbey, since the 
Dissolution to Ash, being theretofore but few 
families, then increased to above three score 
families, containing more than three hundred souls, 
many very poor, unable to hire a minister and pay 
the tithe to Ash ; Frimley Chapel being four miles 
from Ash Church, and the latter being unable to 
receive but a third part of the Frimley inhabitants, 
that Frimley Chapel, then already built, stood very 
conveniently for the inhabitants, which they con- 
tended had been used to the honour and glory of 
God until two years then since, from 1606, when 
it was consecrated by Francis Tayler, Vicar of 
Godalming, and John Cutler, minister of Worples- 
don ; but on the tithe coming to Wm. Barnard, 
who bad benefice of Southampton, where he served, 
hiring a curate for Asb, allowing him 25l. yearly, 
he allowed nothing for Frimley ; Ash benefice 
worth 951, and Frimley benefice 36/., latter 
wholly allowed for many years towards supply of 
chapel, from Dr. Woodward 201., and Dr. Burt 
16l. The petitioners prayed that for God’s cause 
and the spiritual good of all in general, especially 
the helpless souls amongst them, that the respon- 
dent would be honourably pleased to take them 
into his Christian compassion and separate Frimley 
from Ash, the former to have benefit of their tithes 
towards maintenance of an able minister to live 
amongst them, promising for his better encourage- 
ment to contribute freely to theirability, soasto have 
the Word of God truly taught for their salvation. 

There can be no doubt but that Frimley Chapel 
was put down, like many larger houses of religion 
in the land, at the time of the Dissolution, yet it 
should “ have been still preserved to the service of 
God”; but the possessions of the monasteries 
“were given over for the most part to the service 
of the Devil, going to feed the riotous living of a 
pack of Godless Courtiers.” ‘‘The fury with 
which the townsfolk fell upon the buildings, 
destroying them not only for greed, but, as it 
would seem, from very hatred,” is strikingly 
shown by the Rev. A. J. Church, in his ‘ Chantry 
Priest of Barnet.’ The words of Oliver Goldsmith, 
in his ‘ Deserted Village,’ are very appropriate to 
be applied here :— 

Good Heav'n! what sorrows gloomed that parting day, 
That called them from their native walks away. 
Henry W. ALDRED. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Tae Heart or Hamers Mystery. — 
Recently, glancing over a transcript of the Strat- 
ford register, I noted that the funeral of Mr. 
Johannes Shakspeare took place on September 9, 
1601. That Shakespeare was moved by the 
bereavement admits of little doubt. If there is one 
supposition in his conjectural memoirs that appeals 
strongest for acceptance on the ground of col- 
lateral evidence, it is that he was affectionately 
attached to his father. The inquiry then sug- 
gested itself, Did Shakespeare utilize his experience? 
Can any trace of this domestic affliction be found 
in his literary work? ‘ Hamlet’ is the work which 
is chronologically approximate to the event. It 
was entered in the books of the Stationers’ 
Company on July 20, 1602, as “a booke called 
The Revenge of Hamlett, Prince of Denmark, as 
yt latelie was acted by the Lord Chamberlain his 
servantes.” The entry furnishes the information 
that it had been some time played before it was 
thus fruitlessly registered for publication. Fixing 
six months as Shakespeare’s average time for 
the production of a play, the tragedy must have 
been commenced immediately after his father’s 
death. Studying the play with this knowledge, I 
found I had stumbled on a fact of much signi- 
ficance in Shakespeare’s biography, and of vital 
importance in the study of the work and the 
elucidation of its mystery. If the dramatist does 
not altogether identify himself with Hamlet, there 
is a clear and unmistakable revelation of his pur- 
pose. There are psychological evidences to justify 
me in assuming that the grief and dolour which 
pervade the work were reminiscent of Shakespeare's 
mind, and that many of the thoughts and soli- 
loquies were wholly autobiographical. 

In no fewer than three characters— Hamlet, 
Horatio, and Ophelia—does he depict the grief 
and mourning caused by the death of the male 
parent. The moods of the characters and the 
main lines of the plot are determined by the same 
cause. Claudius accounts for Hamlet’s conduct :— 

What it should be 

More than his father’s death that thus had put him 

So much from the understanding of himself 

I cannot dream off. 

The Queen concurs :— 

I doubt it is no other but the main; 

His father's death and our o’er hasty marriage. 

Ophelia’s lunacy is attributed to the paternal 
loss :— 

O this is the poison of deep grief; it springs 

All from her father’s death. 

The frequent reiteration of the word father, 
used over seventy times throughout the play, 
often prefixed with an endearing adjective and 
obtrusively emphasized, strengthens the con- 
jecture that the decease of his own parent 
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troubled his mind, and was hegemonic in the 
selection and mechanism of the tragedy. Turning 
to the ‘ Hystorie of Hamblet,’ from Belleforest’s 
‘Histoires Tragiques,’ I noted in his adaptation 
that Shakespeare, obviously for his purpose, shows 
consanguinity which the original writer fails to 
herald. In the ‘ Hystorie’ there is no reference to 
the counsellor (the original of Polonius) as a 
father, nor is there any relationship whatsoever 
existing between the nameless lady (the autotype 
of Ophelia) and Fengon’s wicked adviser. Why, 
then, does Shakes make this lady the 
daughter of the king’s chief minister? Why does 
he create a new character in Laertes, and make 
Polonius the father of both Ophelia and Laertes 
without the sanction of the original? These are 
queries difficult to answer if my conjecture as to 
Shakespeare’s purpose is not acceptable. Space 
forbids me adducing further evidence at this 
time. Hamlet’s injunction bas impelled me ‘“‘ to 
report” Shakespeare and his ‘‘ cause aright to the 
a = gel W. A. Henperson. 
ublin, 


*Hamcert,’ III. iv. (8S. i. 183).—The allu- 
sion has not yet been discovered. Dr. Aldis 
Wright, in his edition of ‘ Hamlet’ (Clarendon 
Press), remarks :— 

“The reference must be to some fable in which an 
ape opened a basket containing live birds, then crept 
into it himself, and, ‘to try conclusions’ whether he 
could fly like them, jumped out and broke his neck.” 

It has been suggested by Warner (‘ Var. Sh.,’ 
vol. vii. p. 405) that Sir John Suckling, in one of 
his letters, may refer to the same story :— 

“It is the story of the jackanapes and the partridges; 
thou starest after a beauty till it is lost to thee, and 
then let’st out another, and starest after that till it is 
gone too,” 

F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


*‘Twetrta Nica,’ I. v. 33.— 
Enter Lady Olivia with Malvolio. 
Thus runs the stage direction of the folios, and it 
has generally been followed down to the last 
edition of the ‘Cambridge Shakespeare.’ Staunton, 
however, gave, more correctly, “ Enter Olivia, 
Malvolio, and attendants,” for the Clown says, 
1, 36, “Do you not hear, fellows”; and again, 
1, 66, “ Take away the fool, gentlemen.” But these 
very passages show that even this stage direc- 
tion is insufficient, for in our day we naturally 
expect that a lady will only be accompanied by 
female attendants. Olivia, however, was a 
peeress in her own right, and would be attended 
by a retinue, or guard, of armed gentlemen 
servitors. Shakespeare here, true to the custom of 


that is hereafter to be depicted—and the great 
good fortune of Sebastian—provides that Olivia's 
first entrance should be made in her usual state, 
attended both by her women and by her armed 
retainers; Malvolio taking his place not as her 
confidential friend, but simply as the steward of 
her household. The course of the play rendering 
advisable the absence of Maria and the Clown 
from their usual positions, they without doubt fall 
into their places at once, and the Clown, by his 
antics and gambols, would strive to draw off 
Olivia’s thoughts from the remissness of both, 
Nay, with his usual effrontery, he then addresses 
her with, “‘ God bless thee, lady,” and I think we 
may see some token of her sense of his remissness 
in her instant and somewhat sharp - worded 
reply, addressed not to him, but to those around 
her, “Take the fool away.” Should it be said 
that she has other grave faults to find with him, 
I would say that I still think her manner indi- 
cates what I have supposed, and, moreover, that 
this remissness supplies a motive for at once 
thinking of and expressing the faults that she has 
been told of. Her after conduct shows that all 
his faults have been forgotten. A note somewhat 
to the effect I have spoken of being made, the 
direction might run: ‘* Enter Olivia in state, with 
attendants, female and male, Malvolio among the 
latter.” Br. NicHo.son, 


‘ Joxrivs C#sar,’ III. i. 262 (7" S. xii. 63, 
424).—That the Globe editors mark limbs with 
an obelus is, I consider, reason enough for trying 
after some emendation that will give general satis- 
faction. In cases like this it is impossible to be 
absolutely certain that there is any misprint; but 
when a word gives a poor or obscure meaning, the 
fact of there being so many errors in the Folio 
causes it to be regarded with suspicion. I do not 
think that the passage given by Mr. Terry from 
‘Timon of Athens’ is sufficient to establish the 
text. If Shakespeare had written plague instead of 
“curse” the quotation would be more to the point. 
As the line stands (unless we understand civil 
strife to be the outcome of a plague in the limbs 
of men), it has no connexion with the rest of the 
speech, which is a description of the destruction of 
life and property and the debasement of human 
nature that result from civil war. Further, there 
were few things more likely to happen after 
Ceesar’s murder than domestic and civil strife, but 
that a plague of “cold sciatica,” or any other 
affliction of the limbs, would follow is not so 
readily accepted, unless, indeed, we suppose that 
the old campaigner had some acute recollection of 
one of the consequences of sleeping much in the 
open. G. JoIceyY. 





his times, and also that he might at once set 
before his spectators—the full rank of Olivia, and 
the fact that the Duke was in no way demeaning 


himself in his love—the absurd vanity of Malvolio | Cwsar.’ Our reading was “A curse shall light 


During my schooldays (1830-40), at one of our 
Christmas ‘‘ examinations” we recited ‘ Julius 
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upon the line of men,” presumably the descend- 
ants of the assassins. Whether our “affectionate 
friend and preceptor” had authority for “line,” 
or whether the suggestion was his own, I cannot 
say. DossETor. 

Tunbridge Wells. 

‘Tempest,’ IV. i. 40.— 

I must 
Bestow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art, 
An example of the use of vanity=illusion may be 
found in Naudé’s ‘ Apologie,’ published in 1625, 
Of Paracelsus he says :— 

“A plus forte raison pourroit il [le lecteur] douter 
s'il ne se sert point de la Magio comme d’Enigmes (a 
exemple de Tritheme) pour voiler ses preceptes, et ne 
pas découvrir la vanité de son Art, qu'il jugeoit bien 
devoir étre tant plus admiré que moins il seroit entendu,”’ 

S. A. Wetmore, 

Seneca Falls, New York, 

Sr. Jony’s Stone. (See 8 S. i. 346.)—I am 
desirous of correcting a slight misapprehension of 
fact which occurs in your notice of my book 
entitled ‘Glimpses of Ancient Leicester.’ In 
referring to the local British relic formerly known 
as St. John’s Stone, the reviewer assumes from my 
statement that the monolith has been levelled to 
the ground, that it was left lying on the spot, and 
may still be seen there. Unfortunately this is net 
the case. The greater part of the stone was actu- 
ally demolished and lost sight of—used, it is 
believed, for mending the road—and all that now 
exists is a few inches of its base, which rises 
among the grass of the hollowed amphitheatre in 
which it is embedded to the depth of nearly three 
feet. Though so small a fragment, it is yet of 
supreme interest, standing as it does in the exact 
position in which it was planted some 2,000 years 
ago. Acyes JouNson. 


Irish Secret Societies.—In Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall’s ‘Ireland,’ vol. ii. pp. 119-122 is an 
interesting account of the various secret societies 
which have at different times existed in that 
country. As many of these names do not occur 
in our ordinary dictionaries, I have thought it 
might be of service to send you a catalogue of 
them: Caravets, Carders, Defenders, Houghers, 
Levellers, Moyle Rangers, Oak-boys, Paddeen 
Cars, Peep-of-Day Boys, Rapparees, Ribbon-men, 
Right-boys, Rockites, Shanavests, Steel-boys, 
Terry Alts, Thrashers, Whiteboys. The Carders, 
we are told, were socalled from their practice of 
torturing their victims with a wool-card. The 
Levellers are not to be confounded with people 
of a similar name who existed in England 


for the sake of making themselves distinctly 
visible during the darkness of night. 
Epwarp Peacock. 


“Tue Boy anp Panyer,” IN PaAnrer 
At.ry.—The following paragraph appeared in the 
Pall Mall Gazette of April 7 :— 
“ A curious relic of old London is just now threatened 
with extinction. In Panyer Alley, a passage running 
from Newgate Street to Paternoster Row, is an old sign, 
carved in stone. A pannier is represented with a boy 
sitting upon it, and he is holding between his naked foot 
and hand a bunch of grapes, a token, it is supposed, of 
plenty. Inscribed on the tablet are these words :— 

When you have sought the city round, 

Yet still this is the highest ground. 

August 27, 1688. 

In front of the house to which this seventeenth-century 
landmark is attached is a board stating that the site 1s 
for disposal, so the days of the ‘Panyer Sign’ are 
doubtless numbered.” 

The present unprotected state of this interesting 
old landmark is a matter for regret, but it is much 
to be hoped that its “extinction” is out of the 
question altogether. Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Sm Watrer Scorr anp THE ‘ Cuurcn 
QuvarTERLY.’—What a funny thing it is that 
authors who appear well acquainted with a novelist, 
and appreciative of his writings, should yet per- 
sistently misspell his proper names! In the current 
Church Quarterly there is a very good article 
called ‘Theology and Morality in Fiction.’ The 
point is, of course, illustrated from Scott in six 
lines. Four of his characters are alluded to, and 
out of those four names, three are spelt wrongly. 
Jeanie Deans is given a superfluous n, Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone docked of his final ¢, and Louis Ker- 
neguy made to end in ie. In the fourth, Diana 
Vernon, a mistake was barely possible, or it 
would no doubt have been made. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Surewspury Caxes.—The following allusion 
to these cakes is interesting :— 

“ Least you should think this countrey ruder then it 
is, I have sent you some of our bread, w°" I am sure 
wilbe dainty, howsoever it be not pleasinge: it is a 
kinde of cake w*> our countrey people use and made in 
no place in England, but in Shrewsbury, yf you vouch 
safe the tast of them, you enworthy the countrey and 
eender.”” 

This passage is from a letter bearing date 
August 17, 1602, ‘The Loseley Manuscripts,’ 
edited by A. J. Kempe, F.S.A., 1836, p. 355. 

F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Srexcit : Stanerite.—The descent of stencil 
from O. Fr. estinceller still remains a conjecture in 





between the years 1647 and 1663. The Irish 
Levellers acquired their name from the practice of 
levelling new enclosures. The Whiteboys were 
80 called from wearing their shirts over their coats 


the latest edition of Skeat’s ‘ Concise Etymological 
| Dictionary’; and the editors of the ‘ Encyclopedic’ 
| and ‘Century’ dictionaries waver as to the etymo- 
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logy. Prof. Skeat ought, I think, to exchange 
conjecture for certitude ; for he will find in Gode- 
froy’s ‘ Dictionnaire,’ ‘* Estenceler, parer de couleurs 
étincelantes, brillantes,” tcgether with a quota- 
tion from a specification of painting-work dated 
March 25, 1355: “ Item, l’entreclos, qui est ou 
milieu de la chapelle, estanceler et noter de plu- 
sieurs couleurs estancellees.” 


The playing-card maker's pattern or stencil | 





There are examples of coins other than Sicilian 
having the Triquetra, ¢.g., one of Aspendus in 
Pampbylia, and one of Selge in Pisidia. See De 
Barthélemy, pp. 284, 289. He describes the 
Triquetra on the former as “Triquetra formée de 
quatre jambes,” 

The Isle of Man device is described in Heylin’s 
‘Help to English History,’ 1674, pp. 59, 60, 
under “ Kings of Man” and “ Kings and Lords of 


appears as “stanefile” in Rees’s ‘Cyclopedia’ | Man of English Blood” :— 


(art. *‘ Cards, making of”), and as “stanfile” in 

Chambaud’s ‘Eng.-Fr. Dict.’ Perhaps Prof. 

Skeat can explain this word. F, ADAMS. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Heratpic Devices or Sicity anp THE IsLE 
or Man.—These were described and compared in 
7™ §. iii. 427, 486. As to the three legs of Sicily, 
A. de Barthélemy says, in bis ‘ Nouveau Manuel 
de Numismatique Ancienne,’ Paris, 1890, p. 151: 

“ Parmi les types particuliers a la Sicile, on doit citer 
la 7 riquetra, formée de trois jambes bumaines, disposées 
en triangle et faisant allusion aux promontoires de 
Pelorus, de Pachynus et de Lilybzus,” 

The Sicilian coins having the triquetra, or three 
legs, appear to have been chiefly Syracusan. See 
‘Catalogue of Greek Coins, Sicily,’ edit. by R. S. 
Poole, 1876, pp. 191, &c. IJbid., p. 193. The 
obverse of a coin of Syracuse is described thus— 

“ Triquetra of legs ; in the centre, a circle, containing 
& gorgon head ; on the feet are winged talaria,”’ &c. 

It appears probable that the winged head in the 
centre of the Sicilian device is the head of Medusa. 

“ Towards the centre of the island (i.¢., Ortygia) was 
the beautiful Temple of Minerva, on the top of which 
was an enormous shield, dedicated to that goddess; when 
the Syracusan sailors, »fter leaving the port, lost sight 
of this, they used to fling into the sea ashes brought 
from a temple of Juno, at the extremity of the island, 
together with flowers and aromatics.’’-—Arrowsmith's 
— of Geography,’ edit. by Nicolay, 1856, 
p. 201. 


The gorgon which Athene (Minerva) had in the 


centre of her shield was Medusa. In Smith's 
‘Classical Dictionary,’ 1859, facing p. 288 are 
two heads of Medusa with wings, one from a 
Florentine gem, the other from a marble head at | 
Munich. Thus the Triquetra originally (in Sicily) 
belonged chiefly to Syracuse. Athene’s shield was 
& protector of the city. In the centre of Athene’s 
shield was Medusa’s head. The device of Sicily, 
of which I have a copy in terra cotta, is three bare 
legs, joined in the centre ; at the point of junction 
a fall face entwined in two serpents (7) and 
winged. As to Trinacria, see Liddell and Scott’s 
* Lexicon,’ 1883 :— 

“Opwaxin, an old name of Sicily, derived from 
Opivat, trident, as sacred to Poseidon. ‘Od.,’ xi, 107 
(7106), &c. In later times the old form Opiwacin was 
altered into Opivaxpin Or Tpivaxpia, Lat. Trinacria, to 





Kashmir Residency. 





suit the supposed etymology of rpsig dxpa.” 


“ Gules, 3 mens legs armed proper, conjoin’d in fess at 
the upper part of the thigh, flexed in Triangle, garnished 
and spur’d, or.” 

An explanation of the connexion between the 
devices of the two islands is given in 7" S. iii. 486. 

Rosert Pierpoint. 


‘Tae Twa Kixo’s Docuters.’—I have found 
the following ballad among some MSS. of Mother- 
well’s in my possession, and, as I do not remember 
to have met with it before, think it may be of 
some interest :— 

Ane king's dochter said to anither, 

Brume blumes bonnie and grows sae fair, 

We ‘ll gae ride like sister and brither, 

And we ‘ll ne'er gae doun to the brume nae mair, 
We'll ride doun into yonder valley, 
Brume blumes, Xc., 

Where the green green trees are budding sae gaily, 
And we'll, &c. 

Wi’ hawk and bound we ‘Il hunt eae rarely, 
Brume blumes, &c., 

And we'll come back in the mornin’ early, 
And we 'll, &c. 

They rade on like sister and brither, 
Brume blumes, «c., 

And they hunted and hawket in the valley thegither, 
And we 'Il, &c. 

Now, lady, hauld my horse and my bawk, 
3rume blumes, X&c., 

For I maunna ride and I downa walk, 
And we ‘ll, &e. 

But let me doun by the rute o’ the tree, 
Brume blumes, &c., 

For there hae I dreamt that my bed sal! be, 
And we'll, &c, 

The ae king's dochter did lift doun the ither, 
Brume blumes, Xc., 

She was licht in ber armis as ony fether, 
And we'll, &c, 

Bonnie lady Ann sat doun by the tree, 
Brume blumes, Xc., 

And a wide grave was howket* where nane suld be, 
And we 'll, &e. 

The hawk had nae lure, and the horse had nae master, 
Brume blumes, Xc., 

And the faithless hounds thro’ the woods ran faster, 
And we'll, &c 


The ae king's dochter has ridden awa, 
Brume blumes, Xc., 
But bonnie lady Ann lay in the deid thraw. 
W. F. Parperacx. 


* Howket—dug. 
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@ucrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 

CosTERMONGER.—Is the name, or its shortened 
equivalent coster, in living use anywhere but in 
London? (I know many places where it is not 
used, but have not yet heard of any, except London, 
where it is in use.) And where it is used, what is 
its exact current application? Is it limited toa 
small dealer who sells his wares from a barrow; or 
may a costermonger still sell from a basket, as in 
1683? Does it anywhere preserve its earlier sense 
of “apple-dealer”? Is the costard (apple) quite 
unknown now? (Our latest living use of it is of 
1676.) J. A. H. Murray. 


Georce Mortanp, the painter of rustic 
scenery and the village alehouse, lived (so I 
have been told by “an ancient inhabitant”) in 
Parson’s Green Lane, Fulham. Can any reader 
say when, and, if possible, fix the house? Please 
answer direct. Cuas. J. Firer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


James Stewart was Serjeant Painter to King 
George III. What are the dates of his birth and 
death ? Wititiam McCormack. 


Cuurcna or THE Nativity, Betaitrnem.—In 
the March number of Blackwood’s Magazine it is 
stated, in a paper on Eastern travel, that the reno- 
vated roof of the above church was executed in 
English oak, and was the offering of Edward IV. 
Can this be authenticated? If so, it is a fact of 
historical interest. F.S.A. 


Rererence 1N Morvey’s ‘Lire or WaAt- 
pote. —Can any of your numerous readers tell 
me the names of the two Members of Parliament 
mentioned by Mr. Morley in his ‘ Life of Wal- 
pole’ as having sat for the same constituency for 
upwards of half a century ? STUDENT. 


Monocx.—What is the meaning of this word in 
the following passage? I do not want to be told 
anything about the ruffians of Queen Anne’s time. 
What was a “mohock” that could be carried io 
the pocket? Mr. Davies, in his ‘Supplementary 
English Glossary, has the word, but offers no 
explanation of it :-— 

“ Bob Tench had always in his pocket...... some gold- 
beater’s skin and court plaister, as well as his corkscrew 
and mohock.”—Graves's ‘ Spiritual Quixote,’ book x. 


ch. xxiv., 1772. 
J. Dixon. 


1 Jonn v. 12.—The closing verse of the 





Epistle for the First Sunday after Easter stands in | 


the Book of Common Prayer: “He that hath | 


the Son hath life, and he that bath not the Son 
hath not life.” In the Authorized Version the last 
clause runs: “‘ He that hath not the Son of God 
hath not life.” Will any of your readers—I 
appeal especially to R. R.—help me to trace the 
history of the omission of the words ‘‘ of God,” 
and the corresponding omission of “ Dei” in the 
authorized editions of the Vulgate. There is no 
variation of reading in the Greek text, and the 
earlier and better editions of the Vulgate contain 
** Dei,” in accordance with it. “Of God” was 
left out in the English Bible of 1611. Are there 
any earlier instances of the omission? I have 
found none. Epmunp VENABLES. 


Lapy Mary Hersert anp tHE Count DE 
Gaces.—See Pope’s ‘Epistle to Allen, Lord 
Bathurst ’ (Elwin and Courthope, vol. iii. p. 142). 
Where can I find a fuller account of their 
adventures ? G. F. R. B. 


Tse Gtory, East Inpiaman.—I happen 
several times to have come across the name of the 
above ship as having been lost somewhere about 
the year 1809. Could any of your readers supply 
the date and the place of the disaster? 

G. Mityer Gisson Cottom, F.S.A. 


“Jonunnyy Fortnicnt.”—This is a term applied 
in East Cornwall to “tallymen,” or travelling 


drapers. Is it of general use elsewhere ? 
A. F. RB. 


Orrerroot.—This is now the name of a small 
estate, partly in Lympne and partly in Sellindge 
parish, near Hythe. In Domesday Book, as 
quoted in Hasted’s ‘Kent,’ it is ‘‘ Obtrepool.” 
Can any one say whether this is a Norman spel- 
ling of “ Otter,” or whether it points to another 
(and what other) derivation ? . 


Hanp Atitey.—What has become of Hand 
Alley ? I do not mean the Hand Alley which runs 
from Holborn to Bedford Row, which, since Stow’s 
time, has come to be called, less appropriately, a 
court, but the Hand Alley mentioned as follows 
in a will of March 16, 1681/2 :— 

‘*all my estate of houses in Fleet Street and in Hand 
Alley in Fleet Street in the parish of St, Dunstan in the 
West in the Citty of London.” 

KILLIGREW. 


FaLKLanp.—Did the first Lord Falkland derive 
the title from the village of Faukland, in Somer- 
set, or from the place of that name in Fife, Scot- 


jland? Was Falkland, in Fife, named after the 


Somerset hamlet ? x we & 


Japanese Passports.—When I was in Yoko- 
hama I could not buy a ticket at the railroad 
station without showing a passport procured for 
me by the resident American Minister. This docu- 
ment was bilingual, both Japanese and English. 
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It was to become void if I transgressed in any 
particular a long list of rules. The first was that 
I should never attend a fire on horseback. What 
conceivable reason is there for such a restriction ? 
James D. Burier. 


Avrnor Wantep.—Can any of your readers 
inform me the name of the author of a recitation 
entitled ‘The Bishop and the Caterpillar’? . 

EX. 


Pu-eorvus.—In the short fable of ‘Socrates ad 
Amicos,’ Book III. Fable 9, the following two lines 
occur in parenthesis. The whole fable only runs 
to seven lines, so they seem to be dragged in neck 
and crop :— 

Cujus non fugio mortem, si famam adsequar, 

Et cedo invidiw, dum modo absolvar cinis. 
On the words ‘‘et cedo invidie” P. Burmann 
says ‘‘ non satis hoc intelligo.” It seems to me to 
be perfectly clear. What is not clear is how such 
a man as Burmann could create a difficulty. I 
suppose this is the true art of commentary. Will 
somebody kindly point out what the difficulty con- 
sists in? C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Mr. Georce Roserts, or Lyme Recs. — 
What became of the MS. collections of Mr. 
George Roberts, schoolmaster, of Lyme Regis? He 
wrote fully on the Monmouth rebellion and on 
social history in the southern counties. When 
did he die ? Sono. 


*‘Saturpay Review’: ‘Satorpay Reviter.’ 
—When, and under what circumstances, did the 
nickname originate? The Leeds Mercury of 
April 6 has an amusing misprint in a notice of 
Sir James Stephen’s ‘ Hor Sabbaticz ’:— 

“If the contributors to the Saturday Review had all 


been of the character of Sir James Stephen, it would 
never have deserved the nickname of the Saturday 
Riveter.” 

Q. V. 


Governors or East Inpia Company.—Will 
some one kindly inform me where I can find a list 
of the governors of the old East India Company 
during the last hundred and thirty years of its 
existence ; also of the places of their birth and 
residence / A. LLEWELLyy. 


Prince Gacartse.—Who was he; when did 
he die ; and where was he buried ? What is known 
of his parentage and ancestry? He came over to 
England in the suite of the Grand Duchess Cathe- 
rine of Russia, and was created D.C.L. May 4, 
1814. The story runs that at Oxford he fell in 
love with a young English lady and married her, 








Eliza, who was a companion to the Princess Char- 
lotte, and is mentioned in her biography. Eliza 
Gagarine afterwards married an English clergy. 
man, and some of her descendants are still living, 
and possess some exceedingly interesting unpub- 
lished letters of the Princess Charlotte. Who was 
the young English lady who married Prin 

Gagarine ? F. 


Deap Bopy caRRIED INTO THE HovseE or 
Commons.—I remember hearing as a child of 
some one whose dead body was carried into the 
House of Commons, but can recall no particulars, 
Can you give me a reference ? J. D. 


Heratpic.—Can any of your correspondents 
tell me to whom belong the following coats of 
arms? Quarterly, Gules, three mullets azure, a 
lioncel (?) rampant carrying a banner; an in- 


}escutcheon surmounted with a coronet, but I 


cannot say what the escutcheon bears; supporters 
eagles displayed. There are three crests, only one 
of which I can partially distinguish, A demi- 
lioncel (?) rampant holding a banner. Round the 
base of the shield is the collar of an order, which 
has as a pendant an elephant. And also to whom 
belongs the shield, Vert, three rabbits, two over 
one? Owing to the damage done to the impressions 
of the seal I am unable to trace these persons ; but 
perhaps they may be known to some of your readers, 
S. J. Hystop. 


Dover. 


Mivitary ENGINEERING, 1539: Portyncate 
Base : Gostoox.—In building a castle in 1539 the 
above terms are used : “ 2 chambers for the Por- 
tyngale Base”; “Iron for the Gostook the which 
the Alman advised 1324 lbs.” I should be glad to 
know what they were. Possibly Gostook may bea 
German name, the engineer being of that nation- 
ality. Harpric Morpayry. 


Tue Younc Prerenver, Prince CHariz.— 
Can any of your readers inform me how many 
authentic portraits of the above are in existence, 
and where ; also artists’ names, and whether such 
portraits are pecuniarily valuable? T. W. ?. 


Waite Famity.—In Hasted’s time there was, 
and possibly still is, a memorial in St. Peter's 


| Church, Isle of Thanet, to Peter and Paul White. 


| Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to a know- 


| 


ledge of their descent or to any particulars of their 
descendants? Mr. Cowper, of Canterbury, might 


| possibly assist me if he sees this query. Peter 
| was the father of Thomas, Bishop of Peterborough, 


one of the seven, of whom, by the way, no mention 
is made in any history of Kent that I have seen, 


and was in consequence disowned and disinherited | although the county is by no means over rich in 


by his Russian imperial relations. 


He remained | remarkable or celebrated men. 


In his will the 


in England, and the English royal family became | bishop mentions the grandson of his uncle Paul 
interested in’the prince. He had an only child, | as his heir-at-law, and leaves to him certain lands 
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at Aldington and Romney Marsh. Who was this | 


grapdson ; and who was the bishop’s mother? 
C. A. Ware. 


Weicuinc Ancnor: Unper way.—I should 


be glad to know of any early instances of the use | 


of the word way or weigh in connexion with getting 
up anchor. The original form of expression was, 
I suppose, *‘ the anchor’s away,” that is, broken 
out of the ground. This seems to have been trans- 
formed into a-weigh, and when once the idea of 
weight came in it was thought correct to speak of 
weighing an anchor. J. C. 


Pitrerace.—Is this a coined word, or is it 
classic English? I came across it the other day 
in a letter from a shipping firm here, having 
reference to loss sustained by them through fruit 
being stolen from the quays. They say:— 

“We have had several cases lately in which con- 
siderable shortage and more damage has been caused to 
cargoes, such as melons, oranges, and nuts, through the 
organized pilferage of a crowd of boys and lads.” 

The word is also again repeated in the letter. I 
must say that it struck me asa new word. The 
result of an appeal to my dictionaries is as follows: 
‘Imperial Dictionary,’ not given; Pilfery is 
given as “the act of pilfering.” Pilfering is not 
given as a noun, though surely it is so used. See 
* King Lear,’ IT. ii.:— 

Cornwall. Come, bring away the Stocks. 

Gloster. Let me beseech your Grace not to do so, 

His fault is much, and the good King bis master 

Will check him for’t ; your purpos’d low correction 

Is such as baseat and contemned’st wretches 

For pilferings and most common trespasses 

Are punish’d with. 

Richardson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ not given; not even 
pilfer given. Stormonth’s ‘ Dictionary,’ pilfering 
given asa noun; also pilfrey, but not pilferage. 
Webster’s ‘ Dictionary,’ pilfery given, also pilfer- 
ing asanoun. Cassell’s ‘Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary,’ this is the only dictionary in which I find 
pilferage. As no quotation or authority, however, 
is given, perhaps some of your readers can supply 
one or other in time for Dr. Murray. 
J. B. Fieve. 


Glasgow. 


Parke or Kent.—I shall be greatly obliged 
by references to this family. I find that in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century Sir John Roper, 
first Baron Teynham, married Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheir of Richard Parke, of Malmaine, at 
Pluckley-cum-Pevington. The arms given by Mr. 
Filmer Southouse, of Faversham, 1734 (contained 
in Add. MS. 14,307, British Museum), are :— 

_“*Sable, on a fesse engrailed argent between three 
hinds trippant or, as many torteaux, each charged with 
& pheon of the second.” 

R. A. CosBeck. 


38, Albert Street, Kennington Park. 


| 
| DBeplies. 
FATHER DE MONTALTO. 
(8 S. i. 169.) 

Anon. asks whether certain extraordinary state- 
ments found in a note in the Rev. William Bullen 
Morris’s ‘Ireland and St. Patrick,’ p. 44, to the 
effect that a Jesuit Father of the above name lived 
to reach his hundred-and-sixth year, can be verified. 
Avon. further mentions that “ a reference is given 
to Cretineau Joly, ‘Hist. de la Compagnie de 
Jésus,’” I have taken the opportunity of a sojourn 
in Rome to endeavour to find a reply to Anon.’s 
question. 

In the first place, the name of the person referred 
to is given wrongly. Alberto Montauto, of Arezzo, 
was born, as stated, in 1689, and became a member 
of the Soc. Gest: in 1706. From this point the 
inquiry became somewhat difficult. The Casa 
Generalizia of the Company of Jesus is now estab 
lished at Fiesole, on the hill above Florence. 
Clerical friends in Rome assured me that the Casa 
Generalizia possesses but a small portion of the 
archives of the Society, the greater part having 
been seized by the Italian Government when it 
took possession of Rome. Official friends in Rome, 

| on the other hand, declared that the Government 
| had succeeded in laying its hands on only a small 
| portion of the papers of the Society, by far the 
larger part having been trafugata (smuggled away) 
| by the Fathers of the Company. I have some 
| reason for believing that the latter statement is 
| more in accordance with the real state of the case. 

My application to the director of the Archivio 
di Stato at Rome was met with the utmost courtesy 
by the officials of the department, and free access 
was permitted me to any of the documents in 
their care ; but I could not succeed in finding any 
mention whatever of Father Montauto. 

An application made on my behalf to the present 
Archivist of the Society was responded to with 
equal kindness, and was more fruitful. A letter 
from the Father Archivist informed me that 

| Alberto de Montauto, of Arezzo, born at the date 
| mentioned above, and admitted to the Society on 


| Dec. 12, 1706, had held a variety of high offices. 


He had been teacher of grammar, of philosophy, 
“DirectorSpiritualis” (spiritual director), consultor, 
provincial superior, &c., at various specified dates, 
the last of these being in the year 1773, when he 
was dispensed from certain incumbencies on 
account of his great age. He was then eighty- 
four. From that time no further record of him is 
met with. The Archivist remarks that it is in- 
credible that no further mention of “ talis ac tantus 
vir” should be found, if he had continued to live 
as stated in the passage I adduced. It will, how- 


| ever, occur to the reader at once that it seems 


equally incredible that no record of the death of 
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“ talis ac tantus vir” should exist. But it will be 
remembered that this very year 1773 was that of 
the suppression of the Order by Pope Clement 
XIV., on July 21; and it does not seem very 
difficult to suppose that in the disorder and con- 
fusion which must have followed that earthquake 
shock the regular keeping of obituary records may 
have been neglected ; and that the deaths of those 
who died in the months immediately following the 
dissolution of the Company may have not been 
recorded. It is certain that no mention of the 
death of this eminent member of the Society, who 
was undoubtedly living in 1773, is found in any 
records now existing in the custody of the Com- 


pany. 

As for Cretineau de Joly, I found a most com- 
plete consensus of opinion among both clericals 
and anti-clericals that no weight at all is to be 
attributed to any statement of his. 

It is just possible that some obituary record of 
the time immediately following the dissolution of 
the Company may exist among that portion of the 
archives in the possession of the Italian Govern- 
ment. The huge bundle of papers handed to me 
by the State Archivist here sufficed to show that 
nothing had been done towards arranging, either 
chronologically or otherwise, and much less cata- 
loguing, the mass of documents of which the 
Government took possession in 1870. Among the 
singularly heterogeneous mass of papers put into 
my hands the only thing I found of any sort of 
interest was a series of confidential reports made 
to the superiors of the Company by a sort of com- 
mittee of four, appointed apparently ad hoc, on the 
qualities and aptitudes of the members. And the 
interest of this consisted solely in the evidence the 
document afforded of the method which the Society 
adopted for attaining the important object in hand. 
Instead of a report, appreciative as far as possible, 
on each individual case, representing concretely 
the impression made on the minds of the re- 
porters (which, it may be supposed, would have 
been deemed trusting too much to the special 
idiosyncracies of the reporters), the document 
consisted of a tabulated series of concise graduated 
replies to a number (some eight or ten) of questions 
applied to each individual—as, ¢.g., “ Ingenium,” 
written at the head of a column; to which the 
answer was “multum,” “bonum,” “sufficiens,” 
“*tenue,” ‘‘admodum tenue.” Another column, 
headed “‘ aptitude,”’ was answered by such replies 
as ‘‘ fit for governing,” ‘‘ fit for teaching,” “‘ fit for 
transacting business,” &c. Another column dis- 
closed defects, such as “ prone to anger,” “ opinion- 
ated,” and the like. I met with no instance of 
the declaration of any moral vice of conduct. One 
column was devoted to a statement of the bodily 
vigour and health of the members. I noticed 
what seemed to me a remarkably large proportion 
of such replies as “not strong,” ‘‘ infirm,” “of 





weak constitution,” and the like. One poor fellow, 
whose “ ingenium” was stated to be ‘* valde 
tenue,” and whose health “infirma,” was in the 
column devoted to the indication of the business 
to which he was adapted shortly declared to be 
good for “ nullum.” Although I had in my hands 
many consecutive pages of the MS. volume con- 
taining these reports, I found no mention of any 
name in connexion with them. It is to be presumed 
that, as a measure of additional secrecy, they were 
referred to the persons to whom they applied 
solely by number. 

I think, upon the whole, I may answer ANnoy.’s 
question by assuring him that the extraordinary 
statement he quotes from the Rev. William Bullen 
Morris’s book has no substantial foundation what- 
ever, and that the Jesuit Father Alberto de Mont- 
alto in all probability died shortly after the 
dissolution of the Society by Clement XIV., being 
then little more than eighty-four years old. 

I may add, by-the-by, that there is in existence 
among the archives of the Company a list of the 
fathers at the time of the re-establishment of the 
Order by Pius VII. in 1814, and that no such 
name appears init. T. Apotpavs TRoLtore. 

Rome. 





Tae Wasuinctons oF Marpstoye (8 §, i. 
291).—As I do not see the Atheneum, I do not 
know what Washington deed Mr. Moncure Con- 
way has printed ; but it is, of course, one of those 
which I have had for about two years, and to 
which I last year, having no time to give to put- 
ting them properly together, called attention in 
*‘N. & Q.’ I know Mr. Moncure Conway was a 
friend of Mrs. Hallock, a Virginian, whom I had 
the pleasure of knowing when she was in England; 
and if he cares to write to me for my other refer- 
ences he shall be heartily welcome to them. 

“ Antientlie” is always a safe word, and it may, 
of course, be a perfectly true one; but if Surtees 
be right in saying that the manor of Washington, 
in Durham, passed by an heiress to the Tempests 
soon after 1400, and in the next generation 
became divided by two coheiresses between 
Mallorys and Nortons, I do not quite see how to 
link the Maidstone Washingtons directly to the 
Durham family. It is not, however, without 
significance that Warham Horsmanden, nephew of 
the Dr. Thomas Horsmanden whose widow pre- 
sented Laurence Washington to the rectory of 
Purleigh, is one of the witnesses of the will of a 
Mallory of Virginia. : 

Without knowing on what Baker founds his 
Lancashire origin of the Washingtons, I have no 
right to dispute it; but I may say that for some 
time I have been inclined to look further north, as, 
indeed, was suggested by Mr. Challenor Smith s0 
far back as 1883 ina paper in the Genealogist. 
There is a Harl. MS.—not a Visitation, and, most 
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unfortunately, undated—which gives the marriages 
of two Washiogtons to two sisters of a Westmore- 
land family. From one of these marriages descend 
the Washingtons of Brent Pelham, Herts, and in 
connexion with the Westmoreland family in ques- 
tion I have a deed to which Sir Laurence 
Washington is a party. It proves nothing, of | 
course, because it may have been simply in his | 
legal capacity; but I think it shows that there 
may be still a good deal to work out for those who 
care to do it. Had Col. Chester but known of 
these deeds the matter would undoubtedly have 
been clearly settled long ago. In favour, however, 
of the Lancashire origin is the fact that Beswicks, 
as well as Kitsons came from that county, and 
Hasted says that Mrs. Mary Beswick (daughter 
and heir of Arthur Beswick, of Spelmonden, and 
his wife, Martha Washington) left all her estate 
to Haughton, of Haughton Tower, Lancashire. 
She is probably the Mrs. Mary Beswick mentioned 
in a will connected with Virginia, but I do/| 
not know. 

I am not searching in? Washingtons, though, 
as I have notes of them both in Barbados and 
Nevis, I take all Icome on. I still think the 
father of the emigrants to Virginia remains 
unidentified. In spite of the loss of the manor of | 
Sulgrave, that family does not seem in any way to 
have lost its social position, a very different one, 
indeed, from that of the persons shown to be con- | 
nected with the Washingtons of Tring ; but of 
course if the rector of Purleigh was of that family, 
and was a drunkard, there is at once the unfortu- 
nate explanation. As will be seen presently, I 
have to give up the ‘‘another possible Laurence ” | 
to whom I referred last year, but there seem to be | 
other possibilities. In the funeral certificate of | 
Laurence Washington, of Maidstone, printed by 
Dr. Howard a good many years ago, while it is 
said of his second and third sons that they ‘‘ dyed 
without issue,” it is only said of the others that 
“Raphe 4 sonne, William 5 sonne, and an other 
all dyed before their Father.” Laurence Washing- | 
ton in his will omits all mention of his daughter, 
Martha Beswick. If she too died before him, it 
is certain she left a daughter, and the sons who | 
died before him may have left sons. 

I take the opportunity of giving a few short | 
Washington notes. The first is the burial of Sir | 
Laurence Washington's eldest son, my other pos- 
sible Laurence, the second and third are the| 
baptisms of Sir Laurence Washington’s two 
youngest children, and correct slight errors of | 
Cot. Curster, in his paper called ‘ Tombstone | 
Blunders’ (‘N. & Q., 6" 8S. i. 7). The fourth is | 
no donbt the administration of Laurence Washing- 
ton, the last of Sulgrave, and supposed grand- 
father of the Virginian emigrants. 

Registers of St. Dunstan’s in the West, | 
London :— } 





1617. Dec. 29, Buried Laurence, son of Laurence 
Washington, jun. 


1621, Aug. 29. Baptized Anne, daughter of Laurence 
Washington and Anne. 
1622. Sep. 30, Baptized Laurence, son of Laurence 


Washington and Anne. 

Somerset House administrations :— 

1616. Jan. 19. Commission to Margaret Washington, 
relict of Laurence Washington, late of Wickamon, 
Northants, deceased, 

As to the first, if the deed printed by Mr. 
Moncure Conway be one of 1614 which mentions 
the three Laurences, son, father, and grandfather, 
the age of this eldest son of Sir Laurence may 
already have been discussed and settled. I think 
that he and his sister Martha were born respec- 
tively about 1600 and 1601, that he in 1614 was 


| of full age, by Kentish law, to join in the convey- 


aoce of land, and that she who married in 1630, 
and was Sir John Tyrrell’s second wife, was pro- 
bably nearly thirty at the time. The “tombstone 
error” might very easily be explained by a 9 
having been read for a partially effaced 8, making 
her, as she probably was, in the eightieth, instead 
of the ninetieth year of her life. Whether Sir 
Laurence Washington may have had two wives 
called Anne, or whether he may have had other 
children who died, it is plain that there was a very 
considerable difference in age between his two 
elder and two younger children. 

Of my fourth note I have only to say that 
Wickamon is most clearly written, and as I can 
hear of no such parish in Northamptonshire I 


| would suggest that it is the parish now called 
| Wicken, not far from the borders of Bucks, and 


apparently not far from Westbury, which manor 

Sir Laurence Washington purchased a few years 

later from Sir L’Estrange Mordaunt and his sons. 
VERNON. 


Cuavcer’s ‘Cantersury Tares’ (8S. i. 246). 
—F. N. cannot have searched the British Museum 
Catalogue very closely. The pamphlet he men- 
tions is bound up in a ‘Collection of Pamphlets’ 
in the King’s Library (press mark E 168). The 
title iz, “A Canterbury Tale translated out of 
Chaucer's Old English into our now usuall Lan- 
guage; whereunto is added the Scots Pedler; 
newly enlarged by A. B.” It is described in the 
Catalogue as “ being satirical verses against Laud, 
Archbp. of Canterbury, and other Prelates.” It 
is written in heroic verse, rhymed alternately, and 


contains some hundred and thirty liner. It begins 


thus :— 
In Calidon did live a Potent Peere, 
Who had three Princely Sonnes of courage bold, 
For brave Achivements beyond all compare, 
Nere fairer Creatures ere were fram’d on Mould, 
Whose fame, whose honour and terrene renowne, 
Unto hopes bighest station did aspire, 
Till fate and falshood sought to pull them downe, 
By breeding discord ’tweene them and their sire. 
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The father’s wrath is so inflamed against one of his | spelling in the quotations. Moreover, I am not 
sons by “some malignant sprights” and ‘‘ power- | able to understand how hetan, with initial h, may 
full Prelates,” that he debars him of bread and | be contracted from eta an or eta han. To that a 
imprisons him. But the son escapes, The three | capital objection arises from phonetics ; so that I 


brothers go to their father and discloses to him | think my spelling and translating more correct 
All plots and stratagems...... |than the other. As regards the dialects of 
Which were contrived against their fathers state, Basque, I do not admit them to be six in 
eh ew te any ey a oD ets number, and agree with the late Prince Bona- 
Fm een obey ay ay se dhe yt pal Spaine, {parte in admitting them to be eight, viz., 
ging in the Babylonish rites - zs 
To brand them and their fathers house with shame, Labourdine, Souletine, Eastern Low Navarrese, 
Making them hatefull to the great Commander, Western Low Navarrese, Northern High Navar- 
That he might list them in black Pluto's Callender. | rese, Southern High Navarrese, Guipuzcoan and 
The father is mollified, and the sons Biscayan. Of these, one can hardly be said to 
Resolve unfainedly to see be the purest or finest, as each has preserved 
Their fathers foes cut off by fatall stroke, some different thing of the primitive speech. Per- 
That sought the downfall of his dignity, haps the two middle ones, Guipuzcoan and Labour- 
a ‘gainst them his em ay did provoke, dine, are the least altered, and the two extremes, 
Seales tne eee heehee ane Souletine and Biscayan, are the most corrupted. 
Thrice blessed be that peerlesse Paragon, Han in Berlioz-Swedenborg s infernal language is 
The potent Princely Peer of Calidon. evidently not Basque at all; it is merely an inter- 
Taton. | jection, as diff, &e. BabakIT. 
Paris. 


Bornine Deap Bopies (7™ S. xii. 385, 518; 
8™ §S. i. 218).—Whence the last line quoted in Tyixc THe Taumes or Prisoners (7 S, xi. 
the epitaph at the last reference comes I cannot} 444, 470 ; xii. 254, 337).—I extract the following 


say :— from the Penny Magazine, published by Charles 
Hee parva et tandem vetera instaurata decenter, Knight & Co., 1837, p. 340 (September 2) :— 
but it seems to me to mean nothing more than| «Tying the Thumbs,—The ‘peine forte et dure’ 
that the inscription was renewed, and perhaps] gave place to this practice. The thumbs of the 
recut. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. prisoner were tied together with whipcord so tight 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. that the pain might compel him to plead, and 
he was sent away so tied, and remained so until 
Heec parva et tandem vetera instaurata decenter. his obstinacy was subdued, This is mentioned by 


Does not this line merely mean, “ These short old | Lord Chief Justice Kelynge in the reign of Charles IL, 


: : +3 9 and the practice continued in the reign of Queen Anne. 
quotations are at length fittingly applied ” } The last instance of tying the thumbs in London, was at 


J. Carrick Moore. | the Old Bailey, in 1734; but we find that it was prac- 
Arrowroor (8 §, i. 65, 173, 276).—In sup- tised at Cambridge Assizes in the year 1742.” 

port of the observations of L. L. K. it may be This passage is part of a chapter on “ Obsolete 
noted that a tribe on the Amazons river, called Punishments.” 
Arawaks, or more correctly Aruaks, are the Peine (which Blackstone says was probably a 
‘meal makers,” or preparers of aru, or tapioca. | Corrupted abbreviation of prisone) forte et dure was 
Arrowroot is believed to be a related word, a the penance inflicted on & prisoner who refused to 
corruption of the Brazilian aru-aru, “ meal-meal” | plead upon appeal or indictment for felony or 
(i.¢., the “best meal”), which is obtained from the | petit treason, but not for high treason or petit 
root of an aru-m. Isaac Taytor. | larceny (Blackstone, 1822, bk. iv. ch. xxv. p. 388). 
Rosert Przrpoint. 





Foreion Expressions 1x Enouisa (8" §. i. : . = 
290).—Is there any good authority for the use of | ,C&®¥PTomerta (8" S. i. 335).—This is the name 
the word gruesome, as used by your correspondent | of a genus of coniferous trees represented by the 


J.B.S.?. So faras Ican remember it does not | Simale species Cryptomeria japonica, It is a native 
occur in Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary.’ of the mountainous districts of China and Japan, 


Norra Mivianp. the Japanese calling it “ san or sugt, which in their 
{“And sic gruesome wishes that men should be | ange, aa ony ag oon bs — _ 
slaughtered like sheep ” (‘ Rob Roy’). Quoted in ‘ En- | C¥°lopeedia of Plants,’ p. 1519), but because o ‘ 
eyclopeedic Dictionary.’ See also Annandale’s Ogilvie. | hardy nature has been grown in Great Britain for 
* | the last fifty years, Mr. Fortune having first raised 
**Emen netan” (8 §, i. 89, 156, 237).—| it from seeds obtained from Shanghae. The name 
Eztakir is quite right in saying that emen is the | is derived from the Greek (xpu7rds, hidden, and 
Spanish Basque form, but as de l’Ancre and others | épcs, part). The tree is fully described by Don 
have dealt with Frenchmen only, it is better to | in the eighteenth volume of the Transactions of 
suppose hemen being the genuine and proper | the Linnean Society (p. 166), and is noticed in so 
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accessible a work as Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia,’ 
part xxi. Before Don gave it the name it appears 
to have been known as the Cupressus japonica, but 
later investigation has shown that it is not a cypress. 
Indeed, the popular English name is Japanese 
cedar, a name quite “plain” enough for Mr. 
Butver’s requirements. Apropos of its scientific 
name, there is a good story in the Saturday Re- 
view (April 23, p. 475, art.‘ A Field of Flowers’). 
A Scotch gardener in conversation with the 
Saturday Review writer thus exemplifies his mne- 
monic method of teaching his apprentices ‘‘ the 
long, learned names” given to plants :— 

“See there, yon’s what they ca’ a Cryptomeria 
aponica ; noo, I says to the lads, when ye want to mind 
the name o’ that tree, think o’ ‘ Creep-to-the-mear-an’- 
jump-on-to-her.’” 

F, ADAMS. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


The name is given in allusion to a peculiarity in 
the parts of the flower which are (relatively to 
their condition in other flowers) hidden, xpurrds 
pépos, but in this particular the genus does not 
ditfer from any other conifer. If your corre- 
spondent wishes a plainer name, he will find it in 
Japan cypress or in Japan cedar, both of which are 
used for the tree in question. Unfortunately the 
tree is neither a cypress nor a cedar, but users of 
popular names are not particular about such trifles 
as these. The Japanese name is sugi. 

Maxwe tt T. Masters. 

Lyte’s ‘ Historie or Piantes’ (8" §S. i, 293). 
—The precise title is :— 

“A Nievve Herball or Historie of plantes, wherin is 
contayned the whole discourse and perfect description of 
all sortes of Herbes and Plantes: their divers and sundry 
Kindes: their straunge Figures, Fashions and Shapes : 
their Names, Natures, Operations and Vertues: and that 
not onely of those which are here growyng in this our 
Countrie of Englande, but of all others aleo of forrayne 
Realmes, commonly used in Physicke. First set foorth 
in the Doutche or Almaigne Tongue by that learned D. 
Rembert Dodoens, Physition to the Emperour: And 
nowe first translated out of French into English by 
Henry Lyte Esquyer. At London, by me Gerard Dewes, 
dwelling in Pawles Church yarde, at the signe of the 
Swanne. 1578.” 

Colophon on last leaf :— 

“ Imrinted [sic] at Antwerpe by me Henry Lod, Booke- 
printer and are to be solde at London in Powel’s Church 
yarde by Gerard Dewes.” 

The work is interesting as reproducing the 
figures of Dodoens’s original ‘ Craydeboeck’ in 
Flemish, printed by Jan van der Loe, Antwerp, 
1554, which is now excessively rare, only a few 
copies being said to exist. Lyte’s translation was 
made from the French version of Charles de l’Es- 
cluse, the ‘ Histoire des Plantes,’ Anvers, Jean 
Loé, 1557, folio (with the same figures). The 
woodcut border of the title-page, representing 


placed in the English by a vase of flowers. There 
are some additions in Lyte’s version, taken, ap- 
parently, from the second Flemish edition of 1563. 
The later English editions of 1586, 1595, 1600 (?), 
1619(?), are in 4to. and without figures. Folio 
editions of 1586 and 1595, with figures, are de- 
scribed, but are probably apocryphal. There is a 
so-called abridgment :— 

“ Ram's little Dodeon, a briefe Epitome of the New 
Herbal or History of Plants, by William Ram, Gent. 
Imprinted at London by Simon Stafford,” 

1606, 4to.; but it is a very different book. 

For Lyte’s other works see Lowndes and 
Anthony Wood, who states that some of his works 
in MS. came into the possession of the University 
of Oxford (‘ Athens,’ i, 343, ed. 1721). 

J. F. Payne. 


Lixcotn CaTHepRAL (8* §, i. 315).—I am not 
aware of any printed collection of the modern 
monumental inscriptions in Lincoln Cathedral. 
The names and dates on the inscribed slabs, 
removed during the recent repairing of the cloisters, 
concerning which Enquirer asks, will be recorded 
on brass plates affixed to the wall. Of these the 
sub-Dean of Lincoln can supply a copy. It may 
be as well to add that the removed slabs were 
hopelessly fractured. EpMUND VENABLES. 


Caarr or Sir Jospva Reynotps (8 §. i. 
314).—Mr. Frrer will find this relic under a 
glass case in the Diploma Gallery at the Royal 
Academy. Harotp Matet, Colonel. 


This relic is now in the possession of the Royal 
Academy, Burlington House, a gift of Sir F. 
Leighton, P.R.A. F. G. 8. 

[See ‘ John Jackson,’ p. 381,] 


Sirk Epwarp Apstey, or TaatcHaM, Sussex 
(8 S. i. 295).—Sir Edward Apsley, Knt., of 
Apsley, in Thakeham (otherwise Thacheham, 
Thackham, and, as it would appear, Thatcham), 
Sussex, is no doubt the Sir Edward Apsley in 
question. He was the son of William Apsley, of 
Apsley, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter and heir 
of John Lloyd (or Floyd). In Thakeham Church 
there is an altar tomb of Sussex marble to the 
memory of this William Apsley. All that can be 
made out of the inscription on the tomb is :— 

“William Apeley...... and heir of John Apsley, Esquire 
oe Elizabeth, daughter and heir of......Esquier; by 
whom......John, William...... Dorothie; and died the 
..see0f Februarie, Anno 1583.” 

Sir W. Burrell supposes Sir Edward to have 
been the third son. Sir Edward married Eliza- 
beth Elwes, who was probably the sister of Mrs. 
Hall, of Gretford, Lincolnshire, and a member of 
the family of Elwes, of Billing Hall, near 
Northampton, and of Brigg, Lincolnshire. Mr. 





the gardens of the Hesperides and other subjects, 


is the same in both, except that the French version | D. Cary-Elwes has published a work (in 1878 


has a coat of arms (? of Charles V.), which is re- 
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or 1879, I believe) on the ‘ Castles, &c., of Western 
Sussex,’ in which he traces the devolution of the 
manor of Thakeham. I cannot discover in what 
year Sir Edward Apsley was knighted. There is 
& pedigree of the Apsleys in the ‘Sussex Archzo- 
logical Collections,’ by Mr. Blaauw, and another 
by Cartwright, but they are not in exact agree- 
ment. 

The Apsleys of Apsley were a very ancient 

Sussex family. Mrs. Hutchinson, daughter of 
Sir Allen Apsley, Knt., of Pulborough, Sussex, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, and widow of Col. 
Hutchinson, who sat as one of the commissioners 
at the ‘‘Court of High Justice” at Westminster 
by which Charles I. was condemned to death, 
tells us in her ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson,’ that the Apsleys were seated at 
Apsley— 
“before the Conquest, till of late the last heir male of 
that eldest house, being the son of Sir Edward Apsley, 
died without issue, and his estate went with his sisters’ 
daughters into other families.” 

Mrs. Hutchinson had a brother, also Sir Allen 
Apsley, Knt., who is described as ‘‘ of Apsley,” 
and so had become, it would appear, in some way 
or other, the possessor of the estate of Apsley. 
This Sir Allen Apsley had a daughter Frances, 
who married Sir Benjamin Bathurst, Knt., whose 
eldest son, created Earl Bathurst, married, in 
1704, Catherine, daughter of Sir Peter Apsley of 
Apsley. The second son of this marriage, Henry, 
who on his father’s death succeeded to the earl- 
dom, had previously, on his becoming Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain, been elevated to the 
peerage as Baron Apsley of Apsley. It was this 
nobleman who, between 1771 and 1778, built 
Apsley House in Piccadilly, on the site of a tavern 
called the “ Hercules Pillars,” an inn mentioned 
by Fielding, in ‘Tom Jones,’ as that in which 
Squire Western and his daughter Sophia took up 
their abode on their arrival in London. 

C. W. Cass. 


Inscription (8 §S, i, 312).—The inquiry of 
Astarte is opportune, coming as it does on the 
eve of the fiftieth anniversary of the great fire by 
which a large part of Hamburg was destroyed in 
1842. As the stone is said to have been found 
in the dry bed of the river (Elbe), it is impossible 
that it could have been discovered previous to 
that catastrophe, as the fire occurred in May, 
therefore before the “ heats of the summer had 
dried up the waters of that river.” It can hardly 
be doubted that if such a discovery was made the 
stone would have been preserved, and I hope the 
appeal of your correspondent to the German 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ for information may meet 
with success. Did any remarkable calamity happen 
in Germany, or as, perbaps, the inscription was 
only of local application, in Hamburg, in 1629? 

Cuartes WYLIE. 





Georce Barnwe t (8" §. i. 149, 238). —George 
Barnwell’s uncle was said to have lived and been 
murdered at Uxbarn (probably Oxbarn), about one 
mile from Ludlow in Salop. So all living in the 
neighbourhood believed when I was a boy, about 
the year 1814. A pleasant walk beneath large 
shady elms, leading thereto from Ludlow, was 
called at that time Barnwell’s Walk. Corroborative 
proof of this can be furnished. J. Price. 


Manors 1x Encranp (8" S. i. 247).—There is 
no book that contains a full list of these. The 
archeological publications for the various counties 
give lista of some munors, but generally the whole 
collection has to be searched. Amongst the 
records which refer to this subject are the follow- 
ing : ‘‘ Inquisitions containing surveys of manors, 
the antient demesne of the Crown ; also of lord- 
ships, manors, &c., acquired by the Crown on 
forfeiture,” ‘‘ Surveys of forests and chaces,” 
“‘ Surveys in consequence of disputes respecting 
boundaries,” &c., “Surveys of manors, &c., con- 
cealed from the Crown,’ Most of these are from 
temp. Eliz. to Chas. II. (Augmentation Office, 
and some used to be in the Chapter House, West- 
minster). 

In the British Museum, Harl. MS. 3874 is a 
book of manors held of the Crown, Hen. III. to 
Edw. IV. 

In Exchequer of Accounts, “ Ministers’ Ac- 
counts of Manors and Lands,” Hen. III. to 
Chas. I. 

** Accounts of Rents, &c., from Manors, Recto- 
ries, &c., falling to the Crown on the Dissolution 
of Religious Houses, also by attainder, escheat, 
or forfeiture,” Hen. VIII., Ed. VI., Ph. ana 
Mary, Eliz. (Augmentation Office). 

Brit. Mus., Hargrave MS. 159, “ Bailiffi’ 
Account of Manors,” Ed. VI. “Index of Leases 
of Manors and Lands granted since the Reforma- 
tion,” 1832. Printed by Sir Thos. Phillips, 
Bart. 

Sussex, “‘ Surveys of Manors held of the Crown 
in Sussex,” Jas. I. Brit. Museum. Lansd. MS, 
784, 

“ Names of the Lords of every Manor through- 
out the Counties of England, from a.p. 1316 to 
1559.” B. Mus., Harl. MS. 6281. 

The Index Society might endeavour to print a 
list of English manors, which would indeed be a 
boon to genealogists and others, who now have to 
bunt in the dark for these names and particulars. 
I have found that in some cases the difficulties 
were increased by small manors having become 
absorbed into others, and the names lost. I was 
searching for a particular manor in Sussex, and 
was everywhere met by the distinct denial of any 
such manor having existed by the best authorities ; 
but it was finally found once mentioned in an old 
list, printed in 1886, in the ‘Sussex Archwological 
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Collections,’ exactly as I had it in my old deed of one of Edgar Taylor's ‘German Popular Stories’ 
1627. In the case I mention I was staying in the | (translated from the Brothers Grimm’s ‘ Hausmiir- 
very manor which had disappeared. | chen’) the rhymes in question are repeatedly used 
B. Frorence Scarvett. | as the form of invocation addressed to an enchanted 

There is no such list ; but in T. Blount’s work | fish, whose life the fisherman has spared, and who, 
on land tenures and customs of manors, newly |‘ Teturn, re the wife what she asks for: a 
edited, 1874, by W. C. Hazlitt, is an alphabetical cottage, and then @ castle; and at her further 
request has her proclaimed king, emperor, and 





list of a great many manors, chiefly in illustration | ually pope, until one day she begs to be made loed 


of the variegated old usages of manors. 


R. B. S. 


“The Names of the Lordsof every Manorthrougb- | 


out the Counties of England, from a.p. 1316 to 
1559.” Brit. Mus., Harl MS. 6281. Compare 
Spelman’s ‘ Villare Anglicanum ; or, a View of the 
Towns and Villages in England,’ Lon., 1656. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Joun Jackson (7" S. xii. 463; 8 S. i. 76, 
255).—I know nothing of the portrait of my father, 
John Jackson, R.A., but I saw one of him—also by 
himself—sold at Christie's some years ago. It 
had belonged to a well-known picture dealer, who 
previously asked me to purchase it, and who then 
had a gallery opposite Marlborough House. It 
was a roughly painted, poor specimen, and fetched, 
if I remember rightly, only 101. My father 
painted many portraits of himself, not at his own 
wish, for he was a singularly modest, unassuming 
man, but as commissions from many friends, who 
were strongly attached to him. The best was one 
executed for the late Lord Dover, with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s palette in my father’s hand. That 
palette is now in the Council Room of the Royal 
Academy, in a glass case. Another portrait was 
for Lord Carlisle, and is, or was when I last saw it, 
at Castle Howard. The Lord Mulgrave who 
was my father’s patron was Henry, third baron, 
created an earl, and I have before me a pen-and- 
ink sketch by my father of the earl and countess 
hearing their four children their catechism. The 
sketch has written on it, “ Mulgrave Castle, 6 
Nov", 1806.” One of those children became 
Marquis of Normanby. My father thought much 
of Lastingham Church, and was never tired of 
sketching that and the beautiful Saxon crypt. 
The house in which he was born at Lastingham 
is still in possession of a branch of the family, and 
contains pictures by his hand. The picture of 
*Christ’s Agony in the Garden’ is a fine copy by 
my father. He did not paint subject pictures, 





and on the extremely few occasions he attempted | 
them was scarcely successful, while some of the 
first artists of the present day regard him as the 
equal of Reynolds as a portrait painter. 

M. Puirps Jackson, 


Fotx-sonc (8 §. i. 293).—The five lines 
beginning “ O man of the sea!” do not constitute 
one of the stanzas of a song. In the charming little | 
moral tale called ‘The Fisherman and his Wife,’ 


| 
| 


of the sun and moon, whereupon the fish, in anger, 
sends her with her less ambitious spouse back to 
end their days in the ditch that had been their 
previous dwelling-place. J. L. R. 


These words (except that it should be ‘‘O man” 
and “ Hath sent”) come from the translation pub- 
lished by Baldwyn, Newgate Street, 1823, of the 
‘Kinder und Haus Marchen’ of the Grimms, 
There is no more of the song; it is in the story 
called ‘The Fisherman and his Wife.’ About 
this time and somewhat later the booksellers were 
employing some such very good translators that 
I have often wondered who they might be; this 
version is admirable. So are the translations 
published by Burns, about 1840, of Fouqué’s 
stories. So is a small volume, also Burns, 1847, of 
Hans Christian Andersen. There are none, or 
few, such translators now. I have often compared 
favourite passages in the last-named book with a 
larger translation of 1875; this is far inferior. I 
think one secret is not to be afraid of using a 
certain amount of conventional language. 

C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


“Wuire Fryers” 1n Ate (8 S. i, 294).— 
This expression is new to me, but apparently it 
refers to the white substances, probably of a 
fungoid growth, which appear upon ale or beer 
when it is becoming stale. In North Yorkshire 
I have heard the term ‘‘ mother” used with refer- 
ence to this condition of the “ cervisial” liquid, 

F. C. Brakseck Terry. 


I take these to be the minute gatherings of 
floating fungus (the beginnings of a yeast plant, I 
suppose) which are occasionally seen in ale, both 
bottled and draught. But I do not know the 
meaning of the word thusused. Perhaps it is an 
ancient joke upon some Carmelite monk. 

C. F. S. Warnes, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

“Tf the cork be musty, or white fryers in your 


liquor, &c.” This is bow it is written in my copy 


of Swift—not with a capital W and F for white 
fryers. I would understand white fryers to be a 
verb. “If the cork be musty, or white fryers in 


your liquor,” sheds a fry or ferment in your liquor. 
LouTHEAN, 


Sourney’s ‘Tue Docror’ (8 S. i. 209, 320).— 
Lowndes must be in error as to the date of the 
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or 1879, I believe) on the ‘ Castles, &c., of Western 
Sussex,’ in which he traces the devolution of the 
manor of Thakeham. I cannot discover in what 
year Sir Edward Apsley was knighted. There is 
& pedigree of the Apsleys in the ‘Sussex Archwo- 
logical Collections,’ by Mr. Blaauw, and another 
by Cartwright, but they are not in exact agree- 
ment. 

The Apsleys of Apsley were a very ancient 

Sussex family. Mrs. Hutchinson, daughter of 
Sir Allen Apsley, Knt., of Pulborough, Sussex, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, and widow of Col. 
Hutchinson, who sat as one of the commissioners 
at the “‘Court of High Justice” at Westminster 
by which Charles I. was condemned to death, 
tells us in her ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson,’ that the Apsleys were seated at 
Apsley— 
“ before the Conquest, till of late the last heir male of 
that eldest house, being the son of Sir Edward Apsley, 
died without issue, and his estate went with his sisters’ 
daughters into other families.” 

Mrs. Hutchinson had a brother, also Sir Allen 
Apsley, Knt., who is described as ‘‘ of Apsley,” 
and so had become, it would appear, in some way 
or other, the possessor of the estate of Apsley. 
This Sir Allen Apsley had a daughter Frances, 
who married Sir Benjamin Bathurst, Knt., whose 
eldest son, created Earl Bathurst, married, in 
1704, Catherine, daughter of Sir Peter Apsley of 
Apsley. The second son of this marriage, Henry, 
who on his father’s death succeeded to the earl- 
dom, had previously, on his becoming Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain, been elevated to the 
peerage as Baron Apsley of Apsley. It was this 
nobleman who, between 1771 and 1778, built 
Apsley House in Piccadilly, on the site of a tavern 
called the “ Hercules Pillars,” an inn mentioned 
by Fielding, in ‘Tom Jones,’ as that in which 
Squire Western and his daughter Sophia took up 
their abode on their arrival in London. 


C. W. Cass. 


Inscription (8 §, i, 312).—The inquiry of 
AstartE is opportune, coming as it does on the 
eve of the fiftieth anniversary of the great fire by 
which a large part of Hamburg was destroyed in 
1842. As the stone is said to have been found 
in the dry bed of the river (Elbe), it is impossible 
that it could have been discovered previous to 
that catastrophe, as the fire occurred in May, 
therefore before the “ heats of the summer had 
dried up the waters of that river.” It can hardly 
be doubted that if such a discovery was made the 
stone would have been preserved, and I hope the 
appeal of your correspondent to the German 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ for information may meet 
with success. Did any remarkable calamity happen 
in Germany, or as, perbaps, the inscription was 
only of local application, in Hamburg, in 1629? 

Cuartes WYLIE. 





Georce Barnwe t (8" §. i. 149, 238).—George 
Barnwell’s uncle was said to have lived and been 
murdered at Uxbarn (probably Oxbarn), about one 
mile from Ludlow in Salop. So all living in the 
neighbourhood believed when I was a boy, about 
the year 1814. A pleasant walk beneath large 
shady elms, leading thereto from Ludlow, was 
called at that time Barnwell’s Walk. Corroborative 
proof of this can be furnished. J. Price. 


Manors 1n Enoranp (8* S. i. 247).—There is 
no book that contains a full list of these. The 
archeological publications for the various counties 
give lists of some munors, but generally the whole 
collection has to be searched. Amongst the 
records which refer to this subject are the follow- 
ing : ‘‘ Inquisitions containing surveys of manors, 
the antient demesne of the Crown ; also of lord- 
ships, manors, &c., acquired by the Crown on 
forfeiture,” ‘‘ Surveys of forests and chaces,” 
‘Surveys in consequence of disputes respecting 
boundaries,” &c., “Surveys of manors, &c., con- 
cealed from the Crown,’ Most of these are from 
temp. Eliz. to Chas. II. (Augmentation Office, 
and some used to be in the Chapter House, West- 
minster). 

In the British Museum, Harl. MS. 3874 is a 
book of manors held of the Crown, Hen. III. to 
Edw. IV. 

In Exchequer of Accounts, “ Ministers’ Ac- 
counts of Manors and Lands,” Hen. III. to 
Chas. I. 

* Accounts of Rents, &c., from Manors, Recto- 
ries, &c., falling to the Crown on the Dissolution 
of Religious Houses, also by attainder, escheat, 
or forfeiture,” Hen. VIII., Ed. VI., Ph. ana 
Mary, Eliz. (Augmentation Office). 

Brit. Mus., Hargrave MS. 159, “ Bailiffs’ 
Account of Manors,” Ed. VI. “Index of Leases 
of Manors and Lands granted since the Reforma- 
tion,” 1832. Printed by Sir Thos. Phillips, 
Bart. 

Sussex, “ Surveys of Manors held of the Crown 
in Sussex,” Jas. I. Brit. Museum. Lansd. MS. 
784, 

‘* Names of the Lords of every Manor through- 
out the Counties of England, from a.p. 1316 to 
1559.” B. Mus. Harl. MS. 6281. 

The Index Society might endeavour to print a 
list of English manors, which would indeed be a 
boon to genealogists and others, who now have to 
hunt in the dark for these names and particulars. 
I have found that in some cases the difficulties 
were increased by small manors having become 
absorbed into others, and the names lost. I was 
searching for a particular manor in Sussex, and 
was everywhere met by the distinct denial of any 
such manor having existed by the best authorities ; 
but it was finally found once mentioned in an old 
list, printed in 1886, in the ‘Sussex Archeological 
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Collections,’ exactly as I had it in my old deed of | one of Edgar Taylor's ‘German Popular Stories’ 
1627. In the case I mention I was staying in the (translated from the Brothers Grimm's ‘ Hausmir- 





very manor which had disappeared. | chen ’) the rhymes in question are repeatedly used 
as the form of invocation addressed to an enchanted 
fish, whose life the fisherman has spared, and who, 
in return, gives the wife what she asks for: a 
cottage, and then a castle; and at her further 
request has her proclaimed king, emperor, and 
finally pope, until one day she begs to be made lord 
of the sun and moon, whereupon the fish, in anger, 
sends her with her less ambitious spouse back to 
end their days in the ditch that had been their 
previous dwelling-place. J. L. R. 


These words (except that it should be “‘ O man” 
and “ Hath sent”) come from the translation pub- 
lished by Baldwyn, Newgate Street, 1823, of the 
‘Kinder und Haus Marchen’ of the Grimms. 
There is no more of the song ; it is in the story 
called ‘The Fisherman and his Wife.’ About 
this time and somewhat later the booksellers were 
employing some such very good translators that 
I have often wondered who they might be; this 
version is admirable. So are the translations 
published by Burns, about 1840, of Fouqué’s 
stories. So is a small volume, also Burns, 1847, of 
Hans Christian Andersen. There are none, or 
few, such translators now. I have often compared 
favourite passages in the last-named book with a 
larger translation of 1875; this is far inferior. I 
think one secret is not to be afraid of using a 
certain amount of conventional language. 

C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 


B. Frorence ScaRLertT. | 


There is no such list ; but in T. Blount’s work 
on land tenures and customs of manors, newly | 
edited, 1874, by W. C. Hazlitt, is an alphabetical 
list of a great many manors, chiefly in illustration | 


of the variegated old usages of manors. 
R. B. S. 


“The Names of the Lordsof every Manorthrougb- | 
out the Counties of Eogland, from a.p. 1316 to 
1559.” Brit. Mus, Harl MS. 6281. Compare 
Spelman’s ‘ Villare Anglicanum ; or, a View of the 
Towns and Villages in England,’ Lon., 1656. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Joun Jackson (7" §. xii. 463; 8 S. i. 76, 
255).—I know nothing of the portrait of my father, 
John Jackson, R.A., but I saw one of him—also by 
himself—sold at Christie's some years ago. It 
had belonged to a well-known picture dealer, who 
previously asked me to purchase it, and who then 
had a gallery opposite Marlborough House. It 
was a roughly painted, poor specimen, and fetched, 
if I remember rightly, only 101. My father 
painted many portraits of himself, not at his own 
wish, for he was a singularly modest, unassuming 
man, but as commissions from many friends, who 
were strongly attached to him. The best was one 
executed for the late Lord Dover, with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's palette in my father’s hand. That 
palette is now in the Council Room of the Royal 
Academy, in a glass case. Another portrait was 
for Lord Carlisle, and is, or was when I last saw it, 
at Castle Howard. The Lord Mulgrave who 
was my father’s patron was Henry, third baron, 
created an earl, and I have before me a pen-and- 
ink sketch by my father of the earl and countess 
hearing their four children their catechism. The 
sketch has written on it, ‘‘ Mulgrave Castle, 6 
Nov", 1806.” One of those children became 
Marquis of Normanby. My father thought much 
of Lastingham Church, and was never tired of 
sketching that and the beautiful Saxon crypt. 
The house in which he was born at Lastingham 
is still in possession of a branch of the family, and 
contains pictures by his band. The picture of 
*Christ’s Agony in the Garden’ is a fine copy by 
my father. He did not paint subject pictures, 





and on the extremely few occasions he attempted | 
them was scarcely successful, while some of the | 
first artists of the present day regard him as the | 
equal of Reynolds as a portrait painter. 
M. Puirps Jackson, 


Fo.k-sona (8* S. i. 293).—The five lines 
beginning “ O man of the sea!” do not constitute | 
one of the stanzas of a song. In the charming little 


moral tale called ‘The Fisherman and his Wife,’ 


Longford, Coventry. 


“Wuite Fryers” 1n ALE (8 S. i, 294).— 
This expression is new to me, but apparently it 
refers to the white substances, probably of a 
fungoid growth, which appear upon ale or beer 
when it is becoming stale. In North Yorkshire 
I have heard the term ‘‘ mother” used with refer- 
ence to this condition of the “ cervisial” liquid. 

F, C. Brakseck Terry. 


I take these to be the minute gatherings of 
floating fungus (the beginnings of a yeast plant, I 
suppose) which are occasionally seen in ale, both 
bottled and draught. But I do not know the 
meaning of the word thusused. Perhaps it is an 
ancient joke upon some Carmelite monk. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


«Tf the cork be musty, or white fryers in your 
liquor, &c."” This is bow it is written in my copy 
of Swift—not with a capital W and F for white 
fryers. I would understand white fryers to be a 
verb, “Ifthe cork be musty, or white fryers in 
your liquor,” sheds a fry or ferment in your liquor. 


LouTHEAN, 
Sovrner’s ‘ Tue Doctor’ (8" S, i. 209, 320).— 
Lowndes must be in error as to the date of the 
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third volume being 1836. My copy is 1835. 
The seventh volume ought to have the whimsical 
coloured frontispiece, which is often wanting. 
G. H. Taompsoy. 
Alnwick. 


Lowndes is incorrect in stating that the third 
volume of Southey’s ‘Doctor’ was published in 
1836 ; the year on the title-page is 1835. I have 
a first edition of all the seven volumes, in cloth, 
with paper labels, as issued by the publishers. 

ames Wy. Cook. 

Snaresbrook, Essex. 


Inpentep SERVANTS 1N THE CoLtontzEs (8" §. 
i. 187, 277).—I have three original indentures of 
servants, all dated 1683, and all in consisting 
of letterpress, but differing considerably in the 
wording. In two of these recital is made of the 
Act (Dec. 13, 1682) which declares 

** That what Persons at any time as are voluntary, free 
and willing at their own Liberties to be Retained to 
serve in any of His Majesties Foreign plantations in 
America, are to be duely Examined and Bound onely 
before any of His Majesties Justices of the Peace and 
the same to bear Record in the Court of Sessions in that 
County or City where such Servants shall be so bound,” 
and the indenture goes on to witness that A. B. 
undertakes for a term (in one indenture of seven, 
and in the other two of four years) to serve in such 
employment as OC, D. the merchant, his executors 
or assignees, shall employ him. The merchant pro- 
mises as follows: to pay for A. B.’s passage, and 
to find and allow him sufficient meat, drink, 
apparel, lodging, washing, and other necessaries 
during the said term. “And in the end thereof 
such other Allowances as to others are Given and 
Granted in like kind.” In one of the documents 
this clause is still more vague: “And at the end 
of the said term to pay unto her according to y° 
Custom of y* Country.” 

The indentures are, of course, duly sealed and 
attested. It is difficult to conceive of any but 
those in the last extremity of want and misery 
being found willing to enter on what, on the face 
of it, was so inequitable and one-sided a contract, 
and to embrace a condition no whit better than 
—. It is not needful to rely on the imagina- 
tion alone for a picture of the horrors in store for 
those thus entrapped. I happen to have an 
original letter from one of these poor indented 
servants, holograph, and beautifully written, and 
addressed to some friend in England, whose name 
does not appear. A few extracts will indicate 
the tenour of the whole, and afford some indica- 
tion of what must have been the condition of most, 
if not of all these poor creatures :— 

Maryland, April 21, 1775. 

Dear Sir,—For God's sake read this and pity me as it 
will be either life or Death to me...... I am at this time 
in such a State that if I was to sit and write a Quire of 
paper I could not send you a full Account....... On the 21* 





of last Oct* I got up early in the Morn* not thoro’ 
sensible but very near distracted [it appears that he 
had been a solicitor in London who had incurred heavy 
liabilities} and apply* at one Daniel's Office at No. 5 
Cooks Court, Camomile Street for a Passage to Mary- 
land in North America and went on Board eame day 
soni after a passage of 8 weeks arrived at Baltimore, in 
the Fees treated very civilly by the Capt" and 
wanted for nothing. On the Day of the 26° Dec" then 
foll® I was sold (contrary to my Expectation) to a 
planter up in the Countryab‘ 14 miles from any Town for 
4 y"* for 301. for my Passage, where I am treated more 
like a dog than a Christian if you could but see me I’m 
sure you* pity me. In the Morning before day I am 
obliged to be up and go to work which consists of cutting 
wood (viz. felling large Trees, cleaving of them for Rails 
to make Fences carry heavy Burdens, hoeing Tobacco, 
&c......and my poor hands are blist* in such a manner 
and my shoulders so bruis* with Carry* heavy burdens 
that life is Troublesome to me...... I lie in a place built 
with logs in a Wood and just mudded up to keep the 
Wind out, on a parcel of straw laid on the Gro* with one 
old Rug to cover me...... I am obliged togo bare foot w™ 
cuts my feet to pieces with Stones and Stumps in the 
Wood and this Paper I was obliged to Steal out of a Book 
and my Ink is only Gunpowder and Water. I am 
obliged to be very Sly as I am narrowly watched. Pray 
God send this may be a warning to all young People, it 
is very hard Case to work 4 y™ for never a farth*, as for 
4 y"I am certain I shan’t see the end of, unless I'm 
relieved by some kind assistance...... The Old Man that 
bought me is hardly worth enough to pay for me, the 
House he lives in is only a dirt house...... In a strange 
Country almost Starvd nak* no refreshm' and not one 
single farthing to help me. 
Your most unhappy friend. 
Samu, FREEMAN. 


J. Exiot Hopexiy. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


De Foe, in his novel of ‘ Colonel Jack,’ sums up 
the general life of these slaves, for they were no 
less, in the words ‘‘ We worked hard, fared hard, 
and lay hard.” He also gives many particulars of 
their life on a Virginian plantation in such a 
realistic manner as to lead one to believe he took 
his account from the lips of a man who had gone 
through all he describes—which was very likely 
the case, B. F. S. 


** ApmrraL Carist” Epitarn (7 §S. xi. 500; 
xii. 43, 78, 510; 8 S. i. 76, 278).—The specula- 
tions of Miss Busx (7" 8, xii. 510) that I had 
mistaken Ardrossan for Arbroath, and of Nomap 
(at the last reference) that my “memory is at 
fault,” have at last induced me, not without a 
grudge, to go expressly from Glasgow to Ardrossan 
this 4th day of April, 1892. When my recollec- 
tion is definite I can usually trust it ; and I am 
glad to say that the result of my visit is to confirm 
every word I said in my note at 7™ S, xii. 78. Of 
course I had no doubt on the subject myself ; bat 
now I put an end to my critics’ hypotheses of my 
inaccuracy by printing hereunder what I believe 
to be an exactly worded copy of the flat stone 
lying in the very middle of the old burying-ground 
at Ardrossan—which burying-ground, by the way, 
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Miss Busk may find, on her next visit, close to 
the ruined fragments of the castle. The r in 
“Savior” is the only letter in the inscription of 
which there can be the faintest doubt. 
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The variants of this sepulchral verse are curious 
and interesting. Geo. NeErtson. 

[We have reproduced as nearly as possible the letters 
and shape of the tombstone, but cannot give the quaint 
ciphers employed. | 


‘Ope vpon Noruine’ (8® §, i, 294).—I re- 
member a poem (anonymous) upon this subject in 
the first of my school reading-books, entitled 
* Readings in Poetry,’ and published, I believe, by 
the R.T.S. The book was an excellent one, and 
to it (under God) I owe my love of this art ; but 
I have not seen a copy for more than thirty years, 
and I can remember only the first stanza of the 
poem :— 

Most writers write on something to dilate, 

And some on anything would spend their time ; 

But everything is now in such a state 

That nothing best befits my humble rhyme. 


Is this the ‘Ode’ inquired for ? C. C. B. 


It is highly probable that ‘Ode upon Non- 
sense’ was meant, which may be found on p. 83 
of his * Works,’ 1 vol. complete, Longman, Lon- 
don, 1847. Space in ‘ N. & Q.’ is too valuable to 
spare for such a long quotation; if you cannot 
obtain it, and write to address below, I shall for- 
ward it you with pleasure. T. E. Kerricay. 

43, New Gravel Lane Dwellings, Shadwell, 


Navat Orricers (8 S. i. 226, 252, 360).— 
The question originally asked was as to lists of 


naval officers of the early part of the present 





century ; in answer to which it does not matter 
whether the first ‘Navy List’ was published in 1772 
ornot. As a matter of fact, it was not. Navy 
lists, as we now know them, began about 1814. 
I have not a note of the exact date. The lists to 
which GuALTERULUS refers are presumably Steele’s 
lists, a private venture. They may have begun in 
1772, though I had not thought them so old ; but 
contemporary with Steele’s lists, though beginning 
much earlier, were the official ‘Lists of Sea 
Officers.’ When these began I have not been able 
to find out. Possibly some correspondent may be 
able to say. The earliest I know of is for 1739, 


| which is in the library of the Royal United Service 








Institution. If any one knows of an earlier I 
should be glad to hear of its domicile. The Royal 
United Service Institution has a few odd numbers 
between 1739 and 1778, after which date the series 
is complete. Is there anywhere a more perfect 
set? I believe the set in the United Service Club 
(the Senior) is about the same. 
J. K. Lavenron. 


Corronoree (8 §,. i, 353).—When I was 
assisting Dr. Lumholtz to see through the press 


| his book ‘ Among Cannibals ; an Account of Four 


Years’ Travel in Australia and of Camp Life with 


| the Aborigines of Queensland,’ I constantly heard 
| him use the above word, which he always spelt and 


pronounced korrob'oree. This dance is fully de- 
scribed in his work, and as he was scrupulously 
careful as to accuracy, I think his pronunciation 
may be relied upon. Joun Morray. 


Ansty (8 S. i. 352).—Two years ago there 
was considerable discussion in ‘ N. & Q.’ as to the 
meaning of this name, but none of the suggested 
explanations was wholly satisfactory. Neither 
An-city, anent the city; Ancienty, ancient 
possession ; Hen-stead, old place ; or Hean-stige, 
high pathway, is admissible. It was formerly a 
forest, disafforested in 1208, under the jurisdiction 
of the Lord Mayor and magistrates of York, and is 
called Ainsti in Domesday. York having been a 
Danish burgh, a Scandinavian etymology is pro- 
bable. The last syllable, sti, may be the O.N, sti, 
an enclosure, a place set apart, a word which sur- 
vives in pig-sty. The first syllable, ain, may be the 
Scotch and Yorkshire word ain, own, which is 
familiar in the phrase mine ain, for “my own,” O.N. 
eigen or eign. The Ainsty of York would there- 
fore mean the peculiar, own possession, or own 
enclosed forest of the city. Isaac TAYLor. 


Green-room (8 §. i, 227, 341).—In the 
absence of any evidence to support it, I do not 
think Mr. T. W. Temrayy’s explanation as to the 
origin of this term can be accepted as conclusive. 
It seems improbable that at a time when rushes 
were in common use for covering floors any par- 
ticular room so provided should receive the dis- 
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tinctive designation of green-room. I do not 
think that either Malone or J. P. Collier mentions 
the subject, though the latter states that those of 
the audience who desired, for extra payment, to 
sit upon the stage during the performance entered | 
by the ‘‘ Tiring house” (‘ Annals of the Stage,’ 
iii. 349). It is reasonable to suppose that visitors 
passed through a common room adjoining the 
stage, where the players assembled until required 
to take part in the performance. Indeed, “ Tiring 
house” implies more accommodation than tiring | 
(or dressing) rooms, which, of course, were free 
from intrusion. I doubt whether any satisfactory | 
information is procurable ; but if it be permissible | 
to offer a conjecture, I would suggest that the term | 
probably originated when plays were frequently | 
performed at inns, where, as we know, the rooms 
were called by some distinctive name, and at one 
popular inn the room set apart for the use of the 
actors may have been “the green room.” The | 
custom of naming the rooms of inns continued late 
into the eighteenth century, and is probably not | 
yet altogether obsolete. Miss Hardcastle says :— | 
“Never fear me. I think I have got the true cant. 
Did your honour call? Attend the Lion there. Pipes and 
tobacco for the Angel. The Lamb has been outrageous 
tkis balf hour.” —‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ III. i. 
George Vandenhoff gives an account of the 
green-room, but it is as vague and unsatisfactory 
as the rest. He says :— 
“ The term Green-room arose originally from the fact | 
of that room being carpeted in green [ baize probably | 
and the covering of the divans being green stuff."’"—* Dra- | 
matic Reminiscences,’ 1860, p. 48. | 





He then proceeds to speak of the splendour of | 
tke first green-room at Covent Garden. There | 
were two such rooms at both the patent theatres, 
the qualification for admission to the first being, 
I think, the receipt of a salary of not less than 
eight pounds a week, a sum very differently esti- 
mated in those days as compared with the pre- 
sent. The present Covent Garden has no green- 
room, probably owing to the space required for 
the production of grand operas. 
Cartes WYLIE. 


DescenDaNTs OF THE Devoysuire Drakes IN | 
France (8 8, i. 313).—I am much interested in 
the early family tradition of those French Drakes 
derived from an ancestor of the house of Ash, viz., 
** We descend from the same stock as the great 
Admiral Sir Francis Drake, but are not of the 
same branch.” There has been much controversy 
about Sir Francis Drake’s right to quarter the 
wyvern, which Prince (‘Worthies of Devon’) 
erroneously claimed for the Drakes of Ash ex- | 
clusively. Robert Cooke (Clarencieux) distinctly | 
said, on the testimony of divers of the Ash Drakes, 
that Sir Francis, by prerogative of birth and by 
right descent from his ancestor, might bear the 
arms of his surname and family, to wit, Argent, a 











waver dragon gules, with the difference of a third 
brother.” The late Sir William R. Drake, 
F.S.A., and I took opposite sides (Herald and 
Genealogist and ‘N. & Q.’). I contended that a 
relationship, now forgotten, was acknowledged in 
Drake’s time. It was alluded to by Don Pedro 
de Valdez (Drake’s Armada captive), in Drake’s 
Inq. p.m., and is supported by collateral 
evidences. Any one knowing the object of the 
Heralds’ Visitations, and how rigidly their laws 
were enforced in Drake’s time, knows that it was 
impossible for a man in his position to assume 
false arms ; moreover, the “optima interpres est 
consuetudo” removes all doubt. Sir William 
afterwards submitted all Drake questions to me, 
and the following is extracted from his letter 
dated September 29, 1882 :— 

Dear Dr, Drake,—I have just returned from the 
Baths of Royat in the Auvergne, better, I am happy to 
report, than when I left England. 

“In Parise I chanced upon a curious find, viz., an 
illuminated Drake Pedigree on avellum roll (some eleven 
feet long) dated 26 March (o!d style), 1698, and certified 


by Thomas St. George, ‘Garter,’ Henry St. George, 
‘Clarencieux,) H. Buryhi!l, ‘Somerset,’ Peter Le 
Neve, ‘Rouge Croix,’ Rot* Dale, ‘Blanch Lion,’ 


Deputy Registrar Coll, Arm., and Peers Mauduit, 
* Windsor.’ 

“There is indorsed on the Roll a Certificate by Sir 
William Drake, Kt and Burt. of Ash, certifying to his 
knowledge of Francie Drake, at whose instance the 
pedigree was prepared, and testifying his belief in its 
accuracy. 

“The whole of the Signatures are notarially verified 
by Anthony Wright, Public Notary of London. 

“The Roll isin remarkably fine condition, and the 


| colours of the blazon as bright as the day on which the 


arme were painted. 

«“ The Francis Drake for whom the pedigree was pre- 
pared was the eldest of three sons of Thomas Drake, who 
was baptized at Withecomb Raleigh, co. Devon, 8 Dec., 
1631, and was living in 1697. This Thomas would 
appear to have emigrated to Sanmaclovis in Brittany, 
where he married Perina Defflez, of that place (whatever 
its modern name may be). 

“Thomas the emigrant, was the second but elder sur- 
viving son of George Drake, of Hullomb in Withecomb 
Raleigh, by his wife Cecilia, daughter of Paul de Bere, co. 
Devon, which George was eldest son of George Drake of 
Hullomb (living in 1620 and who died in 1636), by his 
first wife, Jane Rawlegh. The last-named George being 
the third son of Thomas Drake of Hertford, co. Devon, 
the brother of John Drake of Exmouth, who married a 
daughter of Cole and recovered Ash from Francheney.” 

This account agrees with a pedigree laboriously 
compiled by myself, and serves to illustrate my 
remarks on omissions from the Visitations (Preface 
p. viii, ‘ Visit. of Cornwall,’ Harl. Soc.). Although 
no mention is made of George, the eldest son, in 
the Visitation of Devon, [ was convinced of his 
existence by several Depositions in Chancery. He 
married Cicely Paul, of Woodbury (called of Bere), 
August 22, 1628; their eldest son, George, bap- 
tized November 5, 1629, married Dorothy Knott, 
January 1, 1651, and was buried October 9, 1656 
(“ Mr, George Drake died of ye shot of a gun, 
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Withecomb Raleigh Par. Reg.). They had issue 
George, baptized November 28, 1652, and Thomas, 
baptize February 16, 1654 (Jb., Par. Reg.). The 
farm of Hullum was purchased for 1,0001. of 
Richard Joice, who married Katherine Drake, 
the aunt of Thomas Drake, of (San Maclovis) St. 
Malo, whose father, George, settled it by deed 
tripartite, March 10, 1651, on his son George and 
wife Dorothy, with remainder to the brothers 
Thomas (of St. Malo), Paul, and Francis. It 
appears from the Withecomb Raleigh register that 
Geo. Hayman, of Exmouth, joiner, married 
Mistress Sisly Drake, widow, September 18, 1674. 
Your correspondent is welcome to see my notes. I 
may take this opportunity of saying that, according 
to the American account, the eldest three sons of 
Bampfield Drake (‘ N. & Q.,’ 8" S. 1.339) settled 
in America. I could account for the other two 
sons, and concluded that the rest had emigrated. 
H. H. Drake. 


Miscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Fielding’s Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, Edited by 

Austin Dobson. (Whittingham & Co.) 
Wits a reprint of Fielding’s posthumous work Messrs. 
Whittingham & Co. have begun a series of literary 
masterpieces which appeul very directly to the bibtio- 
phile. They are got up ina style of extreme elegance 
as regards paper, printing, and type, and are to be edited 
by writers of repute, under the general supervision of 
Mr. Austin Dobson. Fielding’s journal of the trip he 
took when moribund to Lisbon leads off worthily the 
series. While full of wit and irony, and supplying 

ictures of human nature worthy of the pencil that drew 
— Adams, it furnishes also an example of suffering 
cheerfully and heroically borne. Fielding had been 
more than once tapped for dropsy, and had to be tapped 
again during his progress He bears up against every- 
thing, however, and attains to something not far short 
of enjoyment. Rather a journal of a tour round Southern 
England is it than of a tour to Lisbon, Such adventures 
as he experiences are off Deal, at Ryde, in Torbay, and 
at other places on the South Coast. He complains much 
of the greed of the boatmen, who charge enormous sums 
for conveying messages to the shore, and has many 
weighty reflections upon the faults of English character 
and the methods to be adopted to cure them, and other 
kindred subjects. Of the captain with whom he voyages 
he supplies an excellent sketch, and the Humphrys of 
Ryde are placed in an intellectual chamber of borrors 
Fielding prefers the lower Thames greatly for residential 
purposes to the upper Thames, from Chelsea to Shepper- 
ton. Mr. Dobson enriches the volume with a preface 
witten with his customary grace and charm, and supply- 
ing all requisite information, and with notes as curious 
in information as delightful in expression. A better 
start for the series could not have been made. 


Tue firet part of the Dallastype facsimile of the First 
Folio Shakespeare bas been issued by Mr. Duncan C. 
Dallas, of Furnival Street, and Messrs. J. E. Garrett & 
Co, The matter in this first fascicule is wholly intro- 
ductory, consisting of the title, with the Droeshout por- 
traits, Ben Joneon'e verses “ To the Reader,” the dedica- 
tions, the commendatory verses, and the names of the 











principal actors. 
of * The Tempest,’ which will be completed in the third, 
Nothing can, of course, be more faithful than this repro- 
duction of the greatest literary treasure a library can 


A following part will give a portion 


possess. The preliminary leaves at least are sadmir- 
able, and it is probable that the following portions will 
be no less good, in which case success will be assured. 


_Part VII. of the Bijou Byron (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 
gives the dramas ‘ Manfred,’ ‘ Heaven and Earth,’ and 
* Werner.’ 


The Betrothed and The Highland Widow form the 
latest volume of the cheap edition of “ Waverley” (A. & 
C. Black). 


L’ Intermédiere du Chercheurs et Curieux makes good 
progress, and contains very much admirable matter. Jt 
now appears on the 10th, 20th, and 30th of each month, 


A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to ‘Glimpses of Car- 
lyle,’ which appears in the Fortnightly, seeing that the 
hand by which it was written, that of General Sir Lewis 
Pelly, has in the interval between composition and publica- 
tion been stilled in death. The recollections are few, but 
valuable. Even more welcome to the reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will be the ‘ Reminiscences of E. A. Freeman’ of Precentor 
Venables. The precentor’s personal knowledge of the 
historian dates from 1853. Some capital stories are told 
of Freeman’s abrupt and occasionally aggr: ssive manner. 
Mr, Arthur Symons gives a somewhat strikinu picture of 
‘A Spanish Music Hall,’ and Mr. Edward Delille has a 
eomewhat gushing article on ‘ Paul Bourget,’ A curious. 
but gratifying and important experiment is described in 
‘A Dock Lodging-House,’ by Miss March-Phillipps 
Prof. McKendrick discusses ‘Human Electricity,’ and 
Mr. W. H. Mallock bas « long and curious paper on 
‘ Amateur Christianity.’— Few articles of literary interest 
appear in the Vineteenth Century, but tiere is much 
matter of keen interest. ‘How General Gordon was 
really Lost,’ by Surgeon T. H. Parke; ‘Lost in the 
Rockies,’ by W. H. Grenfell; and ‘One of the “Six 
Hundred” on the Balaclava Charge,’ by J. W. Wight- 
man, late of the 17th Lancers, are matters by which the 
blood is stirred. There are, in addition, some ‘ Studies 
of New York Society.’ by Mayo Williamson H: zeltine - 
a description, by the Earl of Meath, of ‘A Maori Meet. 
ing’; @ not very convincing ‘ Defence of the So-called 
“* Wild Women,”’” by Mrs. Mona Caird; and an important 
scientific paper on * The Meaning of a Baby's Footprint,” 
by Dr. Louis Robinson, Mr. Walter Armstrong also con- 
tributes an earnest vindication and eulogy of Stevens 
the sculptor, to whose genius tardy justice hes been 
done.— A contribution to the New Review on ‘ The Tem- 
poral Power of the Pope,’ by the late Italian Premier 
Signor Crispi, will be read with much interest. Writing 
on ‘Anarchists and the Dynamite Scare,’ Stepniak 
speaks in condemnation of violent proceedings, but opens 
hie contribution with unpardonable levity. Mr. William. 
Archer continues his arraignment of the censorship of 
plays, and Mr. J. Theodore Bent, passing from the 
Grecian Archipelago to Africa, deals with ‘ Mashonaland 
and ite Inhabitants.’ The important series of letters 
from Carlyle to Varnhagen von Enee is concluded. and 
some letters of Mrs. Carlyle to Amely Bilte are given.— 
An account of Columbus, by Seftor Castelar, which 
begins in the Century, is accompanied by a portrait of 
the discoverer. Mr. George P. A. Healy sends an 
account, well written and better illustrated, of Thomas 
Couture, the painter. ‘Coast and Inland Yachting’ 
appeals forcibly to lovers of the sea. ‘ Homesteads of 
the Biue-grass’ gives a pleasing picture of life in Ken- 
tucky. ‘Architecture at the World's Columbian Exhi- 
bition’ will be closely studied.—Scribner’s bas a capi- 
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tally illustrated paper on ‘Unter den Linden,’ and a 
second on ‘ The Children of the Poor.’ Both form por- 
tions of a series, ‘Rapid Transit in Cities’ deals with 
electrical motion, and bas also some excellent plates. 
* Sea and Land,” by N. 8. Shaler, gives graphic pictures 
of the wasting of the land by the agency of waves. A 
portrait of M. Sarcey accompanies the customary paper 
on the Paris theatres.—Mrs. Ritchie's ‘Chapters from 
Unwritten Memoirs,’ in Macmillan's, is very interesting 
in its account of artistic celebrities. ‘A Noble Lady’ 
~ a good account of Marie de Lezeau, for a know- 
edge of whom the general reader must turn to the 
magazine, Mr. Walter Pater sends * A Chapter on Plato.’ 
* An Over-administered Nation’ is, of course, Germany. 
—The Gentleman's contains ‘Gondolier Songs,’ a tempting 
title, with the music, and ‘ The Gateway of a Continent,’ 
a fanciful name for New York.—Temple Bar gives a 
good account of Jasmin, the Provengal barber poet, 
describes ‘ Madame du Chitelet,’ and supplies a com- 
parison or contrast between ‘Dryden and Ben Jonson,’ 
which is borne out more successfully than might have 
been expected.—' Concerning Leigh Hunt,’ in the Corn- 
hill, gives some new and very interesting letters, and 
takes a very sanguine view of the poet. Among the 
correspondents of Leigh Hunt are the Brownings, Car- 
lyle, Mazzini, and Thackeray. In a letter from Thack- 
eray a pardonable mistake occurs. “ Mr, J. O'Connell” 
should be Morgan) J. O Connell.—Longman’s has an 
article of great antiquarian value on ‘ Posy Rings,’ by 
Dr. John Evans. ‘The Pride of the Hedgerows’ is 
delightful‘ On Muleback in Morocco,’ ‘A Day in a 
Spice Factory,’ ‘ Matchbox-making at Home,’ and ‘ Some 
Musical Performers,’ repay attention in the English 
dllustrated.—In London Society, under the title ‘A 
Generous Lady of the Last Century,’ is given an account 
of Lady Mary Coke—All the Year Round, the Idler, 
and the Antiquary have been received. 


Old and New London, by Thornbury and Walford, 
Part LVI. (Cassell & Co.), concludes with Hampstead, 
giving views of Frognall Priory and of Pond Street in 
1750, then passes to Hackney, and the north-eastern 
suburbs. Of Columbia Market, Hackney Church, and 
other buildings in Hackney and Kingsland it gives 
designs, and it ends with the quaint old rectory of Stoke 
Newington.— The Life and Times of Queen Victoria, 
Part XVI., deals with the years 1864-66, and includes 
the death of Palmerston, Many of the illustrations pre- 
sent ecenes on the Continent and in America. —Cassell's 
Storehouse of General Information, Part XVI., carries 
the alphabet to “Cotton,” of which a full account is 
given. The articles on “ Constantinople,” on “ Cook,” 
&c., may be studied with advantage, 


Messrs. Cass¥itu & Co. have obliged us with a further 
copy of Part LX XXIII. of their Encyclopedic Dictionary, 
giving in full those editorial facts concerning which 
inquiry is made 8° S. i, 314. Wecommend the study of 
this introduction to a very trustworthy book to our cor- 
respondent, The revision of the new edition is being 
accomplished by writers on the ‘ Dictionary ’ staff. 


Wit the May number of the Zx-Libris Journal is 
given the title-page, which is very handsome, and pre- 
liminary matter of the first volume. The present part 
opens with an interesting article by Mr. William Bolton 
on ‘ Anachronisms in Book-plates.’ Following this comes 
an index to‘ Bewick Book-plates,’ by Mr. Wright, the 
editor, and a paper on ‘Humour in Heraldry,’ by Mr. 
Walter Hamilton, 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Royal Society 
of Literature, 20, Hanover Square, held on Wednesday, 
April 27, the Right Hon. Lord Halsbury, L.H,C., Vice- 


President, in the chair, the presidency of the Society» 
left vacant by the death, while in office, of Sir Patrick 
Colquhoun, LL.D., Q.C., was filled up by the election as 
President of the Lord Chancelior. The Treasurer, Mr. 
J. Haynes, J.P., the Librarian, Mr. H. J. Reid, F.S.A., 
the Home Secretary, Mr. Percy W. Ames, F.R.G.8., 
and the Foreign Secretary, Mr. C. H, E. Carmichael, 
M.A., were re-elected, Mr. E. W. Brabrook, F.S.A., and 
Dr. J. Phené, F.8.A., were elected as Vice-P residents to 
fill the vacancies caused by the death of the Duke of 
Devonshire, K.G., and the election of Lord Halsbury as 
President. 

Tue forthcoming part of Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, Second Series, XV. i. will con- 
tain the concluding paper of the Egyptological series by 
Mr. J, Offord, jun., which is devoted to the ‘ Fiction and 
Fables of Ancient Egyptian Literature and their Sur- 
vivals in other Primitive Folk-lore,’ as well as a paper 
on ‘Certain Phases in the Evolution of Ethics from 
Homer to Christ, with special reference to the reappear- 
ance of some of Homer's characters in the “ Troilus and 
Cressida”’ of Shakespeare,’ by Mr. J. Foster Palmer, 
F.R.Hist.S., and a paper on the ‘ Study of Folk-lore,’ by 
Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A., Foreign Secretary R.S.L. 
An interesting paper on ‘Dr, Samuel Parr, by Mr. 
Artbur Benson, M.A., of Eton, will also appear in the 
same volume. 

Tue library of the Surrey Archzological Society has 
just been enriched by the gift of some twenty volumes 
of the Transactions of the Royal Archzological Insti- 
tute, by Mr. S. W. Kershaw, F.S.A., in memory of his 
brother, Dr. W. W. Kershaw, of Surbiton. The increasing 
collection of local history preserved at the rooms of the 
Society, Danes Inn, Strand, is now catalogued, and is 
becoming of great value to students of county anti- 
quities, There are still, however, several works wanting 
to complete this important series of antiquarian topo- 


graphy. 





Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate." 

T. W. C. (“Symbols X, XX, and XXX on Porter, 
&c.”).—So far as we can gather, these crosses, signifying 
various degrees of value, are the simplest form of marking 
extra quality by a cross, 

James Jenxryson (“ Thomas Attwood ”).—The omis- 
sion of this name from the first list of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ was accidental, and a life will 
appear in the supplement. 

Corricenpa.—P, 329, col. 1, 1. 18, for“ William” read 
Robert ; p. 354, col. 1, 1. 27, for “ Swift” read Sterne. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
| to this rule we can make no exception. 











